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Tue fate of Major Andre may seem to be a 
trite subject on which to offer any observations to 
the Society. I should certainly have so regarded 
it, before the publication of the last volume 
of Lord Mahon’s History of England. But in 
that work, there is an effort made to open the 
judgment which public opinion in this country — 
if not throughout the world—bhas passed upon 
the case, and to review, in a tone of depreciation, 
the conduct of all the American actors in it, save 
Benedict Arnold. 

Lord Mahon expresses it as his opinion that the 
death of Andre is to be regarded as the “ greatest 
blot” upon the career of Washington; and he 
proceeds to attribute that which he condemns to 
an undue sternness in the character of Washing- 
ton, and to his culpable omission to examine for 
himself the facts of the particular transaction ; 
whereby, we are to believe, one not standing 
within the scope of capital punishment, by the 
laws of war, unjustly suffered an ignominious 
death. 

Before examining further this 
tion, allow me to refresh your recol 


oo imputa- 
ection of some 
of the material facts of the case of Andre. 
Arnold, in order to give greater value to his 
purposed defection, had applied for and obtained 
the command of West Point and its military de- 


pendencies. To deliver them into the hands of 
the enemy, he concerted a scheme of such pecu- 
liar baseness, that we feel some surprise that the 
pages of the British historian contain no word of 
reprobation of it or its author. 

As Arnold had not a single confederate among 
his subordinates, as no disaffection existed in the 
garrison save in his own breast, no hope was en- 
tertained that his command could be led to a 
quiet surrender. It was his design — and to this, 
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for some time previous, all his dispositions tended 
—so to post his garrison, that in numbers and 
position it could everywhere be taken at disadvan- 
tage ; and thus, overwhelmed in an unequal con- 
flict, the American troops should fall an easy sac- 
rifice to the enemy’s attack. Such was Arnold’s 
scheme —a double treason, to his country and 
to his comrades. 

There were also circumstances which counte- 
nance the belief that he hoped so to time the ex- 
ecution of the plot, that the person of Washing- 
ton should be included in the capture. 

But the terms of the bargain, and the details of 
its execution, were yet to be adjusted; and for 
this purpose an interview between Arnold and 
Andre was now concerted: for Arnold, with ex- 
treme caution, had maintained a reserve that 
would shield him from detection in case of inter- 
ception of his letters, and leave him, to the last 
moment, free to fulfil or retract his offers, as 
might best accord with his own interest and the 
current of events. All his letters were anon- 
ymous, and, in figurative language, spoke only of 
“good speculations,” “ready money,” and the 
“ price of tobacco.” 

Clinton earnestly desired to bring this ambigu- 
ous communication to an end— for the time for 
action had fully come. He says in a despatch to 
Lord Germain, “It became necessary at this in- 
stant that the secret correspondence, under feigned 
names, which had been carried on so long, should 
be rendered into certainty, both as to the person 
being General Arnold, commanding at West 
Point, and that the manner in which he was to 
surrender himself, the forts, and the troops to me, 
should be so conducted, under a concerted plan 
between us, as that the King’s troops sent upon 
this expedition should be under no risk of surprise 
or counter-plot; and I was determined not to 
make the attempt but under such particular secu- 
rity.” 

Thus we find Arnold still uncompromised, 
Clinton in dread of “surprise or counter-plot,” 
and the whole enterprise, with its great results, 
dependent on the success of Andre’s mission. To 
the advantages to his country and to his patron, 
was joined the expectation of signal rewards to 
himself ; no incentive was wanting from patriot- 
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ism, pride or interest, to stimulate the zeal of 
Andre. 


Arnold’s original plan was that Andre should 
come directly to head-quarters at West Point, in 
the character of one well affected to the American 
cause, and bearing important intelligence ; and for 
his admission within the outposts, orders were 
given to Col. Sheldon, commanding there, to pass 
and expedite him upon his way. Andre, accept- 
ing the personation of this character, wrote, under 
the assumed name of Anderson, to Col. Sheldon, 
informing him that the person expected by Arnold 
would come out under a flag of truce, on a day 
named, to Dobb’s Ferry, a point without the 
American lines. 

This meeting was, however, frustrated; and 
after some intermediate communication, and the 
lapse of about two weeks, we find Andre, on the 
20th of September, 1780, on board the British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, off Teller’s Point, a place 
some fifteen miles below West Point. 

The next day, a flag of truce was despatched 
to the shore, ostensibly for an open communica- 
tion with the American authorities, but really to 
intimate to Arnold the fact of Andre’s arrival. 
Thus, with abuses of a flag of truce, began the 
disastrous adventure in which Andre was to in- 
volve his life and honor. 

On the night of the same day, September 21st, 
Arnold despatched an emissary named Joshua H. 
Smith, in a boat, with muffled oars, rowed by two 
laborers, who, with some compulsion, had been 
induced to go upon what seemed to them to be a 
suspicious errand. After midnight they neared 
the Vulture, and were immediately hailed and 
ordered to come on board, where they met with 
rough treatment, for their presumption in ap- 
proaching the ship at such an hour of the night, 
till an officer in the cabin directed that Smith 
should be brought below. There he announced 
his errand; and it was arranged that the boat 
should immediately return to the shore with Mr. 
Anderson, who was, in fact, Major Andre. The 
assertion afterwards made by Smith and Arnold, 
that this communication with the Vulture was 
under a flag of truce, was, you perceive, entirely 
without foundation ; and Andre disdained to sup- 
port them in a falsehood so palpable, frankly de- 
claring “that it was iepenihde for him to sup- 
pose that he came ashore under the sanction of a 
flag.” Indeed, the hour of midnight, the real 
character of the expedition, the parties to it, and 
the concert between them, exclude the possibility 
of such a sanction ; and the pretence is dignified 
much above its merits by Lord Mahon, when he 
styles it “a disputed point.” 

After reaching the shore, Andre spent some 
time in conference with Arnold, and then the boat 
was dismissed, though a return to the Vulture was 
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at that time saree gg ; but the objects of Andre 
—to identify Arnold, to concert minute details 
with him, and to adjust his extortionate demands 
— were not to be accomplished in a hurried inter- 
view on the bank of the river, in darkness, and 
constant dread of interruption. 

They proceeded, therefore, within the Amer- 
ican lines, to Smith’s house, from which his family 
had been remeved in anticipation, Sepecsettys of 
the place being needed for a clandestine ren- 
dezvous. Here Arnold and Andre spent together 
a case of the next day, and, in addition to oral 
information, the followmg papers were obtained 
by Andre : — 

1. The orders recently issued, directing where 
each corps was to take post in case of an alarm. 

2. An exhibit of the force at West Point and 
the military positions in its neighborhood. 

8. An estimate of the force requisite to man the 
works. 

4. A return of the ordnance in the different 
redoubts and batteries. 

5. Remarks on the works, with a description of 
each, its strength and construction, being a report 
recently made upon them by an eminent French 
engineer. 

6. A report of a council of war lately held at 
head-quarters, containing suggestions in respect to 
the next campaign, which had been confidentially 
communicated to Arnold by General Washington, 
a few days before. 

The information, without which—as Clinton 
declares —an attempt was impossible, was now 
in the hands of Andre, in a shape that compro- 
mised Arnold definitively, and brought to an end 
the long protracted bargain. The documents 
acquire additional interest from their influence 
upon the fate of Andre. It has been attempted 
to exculpate him in this transaction, by an alleged 
compulsion or necessity. The fear of capture, it 
has been said, justified disguise ; the force of cir- 
cumstances drew him reluctantly within the Amer- 
ican lines; but when there, no constraint is imagina- 
ble that could compel him thus to possess himself of 
the secrets of the enemy. This voluntary and un- 
equivocal act gave an indelible coloring to all his 
her acts, and stamped them with a character 
that led inevitably to his condemnation as a spy ; 
for, if he sought only escape —as was alleged — 
from a position into which he had been drawn un- 
willingly, he would have made the attempt empty- 
handed ; and in charging himself with these 
papers, it is by no means probable that he yielded 
to any importunity from Arnold, whose habitual 
caution may well have taken alarm at the perils 
which beset the réturn of Andre. 

The true explanation is to be found, I think, in 
the ardent and impulsive character of Andre, in- 
cited by the great advantage to his country’s arms 
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and the splendid rewards to himself that were 
promised by the scheme, the success of which 
seemed now to depend upon his efforts. To avert 
failure from it at every personal hazard, was the 
self-imposed necessity that indeed constrained 
him. This held him back from a return to the 
Vulture before he had completed his errand; and 
this now led him, at every risk, to seize the oppor- 
tunity to obtain definite information and a full 
committal of himself from Arnold— which these 
documents amply furnished. 

For, though Clinton ventures the assertion that 
he could have supplied the want of plans of the 
works by his acquaintance with the ground (which 
he had visited three years before, when but few 
of the works had been erected), an assertion 
irrelevant if true, for the value to his employer of 
the intelligence acquired is not the measure of the 
spy’s offence ; yet Clinton’s own despatch, which 
I have cited, in effect admits that no attempt could 
be ventured without a knowledge of Arnold’s dis- 
position of his forces, and his scheme for their 
treacherous surprisal. These particulars Arnold 
had not yet furnished, and this interview with 
him was concerted for the express purpose of ob- 
taining them. Andre would not suffer this end to 
be baffled by any risk or scruple, and, with a full 
knowledge of the danger, he did not shrink from 
incurring it. Indeed, to his emulous spirit the 
danger was but an incentive to the act, in refrain- 


ing from which he might have seemed to prefer 
his personal safety to the interests confided to him. 
His zeal and courage may be admired, but they 
were, in this instance, displayed in braving the 
well known penalty denounced by the laws of 


war. This conception of his motives appears to 
me to be the only one consistent with the estab- 
lished facts ; it is countenanced by the statements 
and opinion of the Comte de Marbois, a contem- 
porary and subsequent narrator of these events ; 
and in the account published soon after, in the 
London Annual Register —in the department of 
that work which was under the supervision of 
Edmund Burke —the transaction is thus charac- 
terized : — 

“ Objects of vast importance will necessarily 
occasion a deviation from all general rules, if not 
from the principles of action. That now in view 
was the most momentous that could well be 
offered. It held out, along with the conclusion of 
a doubtful and dangerous war, no less than the 
final subjugation, without condition or treaty, of 
the revolted American colonies. It is not then to 
be wondered at, that the near apparent grasp of 
so great a prize should banish all lesser considera- 
tions, and prove such a spur to enterprise, as no 
risk, danger, or possible consequences, could be 
capable of counteracting. Andre, who, by his 
open bravery, high ideas of candor, and disdain 
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of duplicity, was not so fit for an employment 
which, along with great mechanical boldness, re- 
quired a proportionable degree of dissimulation 
and circumspection, yet possessed other qualities 
which seemed fully to counterbalance that defi- 
ciency. His fidelity and honor were fixed and 
unalterable, and these were qualities not much to 
be expected in those who in other respects might 
seem much better fitted for the purpose.” 

Very early on the morning of the 22d, an active 
American officer had brought a gun to bear upon 
the Vulture, driving her from her position and 
rendering communication with her dangerous; 
thus Andre was obliged to find some other mode 
of returning to the British camp, with his precious 
but perilous acquisitions. Disguised in clothes 
furnished by Smith—for, till this time, he had 
worn his uniform, concealed, however, under an 
overcoat that bore no indications of a military 
character, and was, in effect, a disguise — Andre, 
accompanied by Smith, crossed over to the left 
bank of the Hudson, to Verplanck’s Point, and 
proceeded to a place called Crompond, where 
they remained all night; the representations of 
Smith and a pass signed by Arnold, allaying the 
suspicions of the officers im command at those 
ylaces. At the first dawn of light the next morn- 
ing, Andre hurried their departure. They seemed 
now to have passed the most formidable difficul- 
ties of their route; and Andre, who had been 
restless, taciturn, and depressed, rallied his spirits, 
and, to the surprise of his companion, displayed a 
gayety that strikingly contrasted with his previous 
gloom. Smith now concluded that his company 
was no longer necessary, and parting from Andre, 
he hastened back to West Point, and relieved the 
anxious mind of Arnold from apprehensions for 
the safety of his confederate. 

Andre pressed on alone ; and as he passed from 
the American lines, which must have seemed to 
him like the limits of the valley of the shadow of 
Death, we may conceive, with no stretch of fancy, 
that there vanished the last shade’ of the dark fore- 
bodings that had hung heavy upon his soul for so 
many tedious hours, and his mind gave itself up 
to bright anticipations of the triumph of his cause 
and the fruition of his personal hopes. He had 
left behind him the guards, and patrols, and sen- 
tries of the vigilant enemy, and now he looked 
out hopefully to descry the approach of friends ; 
and here his fate awaited him. Three straggling 
militia men, not on duty, but self-appointed to the 
oflice of stopping well-dressed travellers, bar his 
passage. This seems no terrible strait, for he has 
in his pocket the pass of General Arnold, intended 
for this very exigency ; and if his wit, address, and 
courage serve him now, all will yet be well with 
him. Let him but show his pass. If they are 
Americans, it will avail; if they are of his own 
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party; it is no t evil to be captured by his 

iends; or, if he but maintain the air of an 
ordinary traveller, a little management, and, per- 
haps, a little money, will open the way for him. 
But all his wit, address and readiness fail him 
now. At a word—an ambiguous word — from 
one of his captors, he cries out, “ You are from 
below ; I, too, am from below. I am a British 
officer on urgent business; do not detain me a 
minute.” They did detain him, and he saw his 
error; then he showed his pass, and said he was 
the friend of their general, and threatened them 
with his displeasure — but it was too late; he had 
let slip the fatal word that could not be recalled. 
They searched him closely, but discovered noth- 
ing till they came to his stockings, inside of which 
they found all the papers which I have already 
enumerated. When they saw these papers, they 
said he was a spy. Then Andre promised they 
should have any sum of money, any quantity of 
goods, if they would let him go — but it was all in 
vain. They were men who, perhaps, would have 
rifled a traveller—but they were not Arnolds, 
and they scorned a bribe from the public enemy. 
“Tf you gave us ten thousand guineas,” said one 
of them, “ you should not stir a step.” 

Thus, the scheme that men high in rank, and 
power, and intellect, had plotted against our 
country, was frustrated by the simplest and hum- 
blest in her service. “The weak things of the 
world hath God chosen that he may confound the 
strong;” and, reverently, Washington ascribes 
the event “to that over-ruling Providence that 
has so often and so remarkably interposed in our 
favor.” 

Passing over intervening circumstances which, 
though highly interesting, are not relevant to my 
present purpose, I come at once to the condemna- 
tion of Andre, which has been made the subject 
of Lord Mahon’s severest animadversion. 

It was within the scope of Washington’s author- 
ity to have consigned Major Andre to instant ex- 
ecution as a spy, taken in the act. But, with 
characteristic humanity and caution, he convened, 
for the investigation of the case, a board, consist- 
ing of all the general officers present on the spot, 
with directions to report the facts, with their opin- 
ion of the light in which the prisoner ought to be 
considered, and the punishment that ought to be 
inflicted. 

The report of the board was as follows :— 

“ The Board having considered the letter from 
His Excellency, General Washington, respecting 
Major Andre, Adjutant General to the British 
army, the confession of Major Andre, and the 

apers iggy 18 to them, report to His Excel- 

ency, the Commander-in-Chief, the following 

— which appear to them in relation to Major 
re : 


First, That he came on shore from the Vulture 
sloop-of-war, in the night of the 21st September, 
instant, on an interview with General Arnold, in 
a private and secret manner. 

Second, That he changed his dress within our 
lines, and, under a feigned name, and in a dis- 
guised habit, passed our works at Stony and Ver- 

lanck’s Points, the evening of the 22d Septem- 

r, instant, and was taken the morning of the 
23d September, instant, at Tarrytown, in a dis- 
guised habit, being then on his way to New York ; 
and when taken, he had in his possession several 
papers which contained intelligence for the enemy. 

he Board having maturely considered these 
facts, do also report to His Excellency, General 
Washington, that Major Andre, Adjutant General 
to the British army, ought to be considered as a 
spy from the enemy, and that agreeable to the 
law and usage of nations, it is their opinion that 
he ought to suffer death. 
Nath. Greene, M. G., Pres’t, H. Knox, B. G., Artillery, 
Stirling, M. G., Jno. Glover, B. G., 
A. St. Clair, M. G., John Patterson, B. G., 
Lafayette, M. G., Edw’d Hand, B. G., 
R. Howe, M. G., J. Huntington, B. G., 
Steuben, M. G., John Stark, B. G., 
Sam. H. Parsons, B. G., John Lawrence, Judge 
James Clinton, B. G., Advocate General.” 

To you, to whom many of these names are as 
familiar as household words, I doubt not the judg- 
ment of this tribunal will seem to be of great 
authority. Lord Mahon says: “The verdict 
ought to have no weight in such a case, and 
Washington, far from relying on it, was bound 
either to refer the question to such men as Knyp- 
hausen and Rochambeau, adjoining with them, 
om Steuben; or to ponder and decide it 
himself.” 

Upon what Lord Mahon bases his inference 
that Washington did not ponder and deéide it 
himself, it is difficult to imagine. That he did 
decide it, is unquestionable ; indeed, in a technical 
sense, he alone decided it; for the board that con- 
sidered it, was not a tribunal competent to pass 
sentence on the prisoner, but was a mere advisory 
board of inquiry, charged to investigate facts and 
report an opinion —the ultimate decision resting 
with the commander-in-chief. Lord Mahon, per- 
haps, concludes that Washington, in allowing the 
board to deliberate, thereby discharged his own 
conscience, abdicated his own right of judgment, 
and did not himself deliberate at all. But this is 
not countenanced by the recorded facts, nor by the 
opinions of Washington on the case as expressed 
in his letters, nor by his known character, one of 
the traits of which — so marked as to have escaped 
no observer —is thus expressed by Mr. Jefferson : 
“Perhaps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence ; never acting until every circum- 
stance, every consideration, was maturely weighed, 
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refraining if he saw a doubt, but when once de- 
cided, going through with his pape, whatever 
obstacles interposed.  * * 
Hence the common remark of his ahine am the 
advantage he derived from councils of war, where, 
hearing all suggestians, he selected what was best.” 
To say yof such a man that, in a case involving 
human life, and especially attracting his attention, 
he failed to ponder or consider it, is to affirm that 
which is contrary to our experience of ordinary 
men in less important cases; for few public func- 
tionaries, we may venture 'to assert, ever affix 
their signatures to a death warrant in the incon- 
siderate manner thus attributed to Washington. 

Indeed, the hypothesis of the condemnation of 
Andre by Washington, in deference to the opin- 
ions of others, amounting, in fact, to a charge of 
too great facility of temper, is in contradiction with 
the assertion made on the next page of the history, 
where Lord Mahon declares:there is no sufficient 
evidence that Washington showed any reluctance, 
but that, on the contrary, he exhibited a culpable 
sternness in determining the fate of Andre. 

Without pausing to inquire what precise weight 
was allowed by Washington to the report of the 
board, let us examine the grounds of Lord Ma- 
hon’s opinion, that it was entitled to no weight at 
all. An extreme assertion, surely, in respect toa 
court which, the historian himself would admit, 
comprised the highest rank, intelligence, and char- 
acter of the army from which it was taken, and 
therefore entitled, we would think, to some weight, 
at least with the commander of that army. 

The president of the Board was General Greene, 
who, in his youth, had worked at a blacksmith’s 
forge, and Lord Mahon, generalizing from this 
fact, asserts that the American commanders were, 
for the most part, wholly destitute of a liberal edu- 
cation. He says, “They were men drawn from 
the plough-handle or the shopboard at their coun- 
- call. * * * Such men, having no light 

study to guide them — having never, “probably, 
so much as heard the names of Vattell and Puffen- 
dorf— could be no fit judges of any nice or doubt- 
ful point of national law.” 

In passing, I may mention that Greene was of 
poor but not illiterate parentage; and the earliest 
anecdotes of his boyhood represent him as an 
assiduous reader. But I do not perceive that, of 
necessity, an officer of mature years, standing, in 
the opinion of his contemporaries, second to none 
but Washington in all the qualifications of an ac- 
ees general, was incompetent to form an 
intelligent judgment in the line of the profession 
which he then adorned, because he had i in youth 
labored in a mechanical calling. 

The inconclusiveness of such reasoning is very 
strikingly exhibited by this very case of General 
Greene, whose literary culture is thus estimated 
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by his biographer, Dr. Caldwell, who says: “ Of 
historians, Hume was his favorite ; of metaphysi- 
cians, Locke; of poets, Shakspeare and Milton; 
of the ancient classics, Horace. The latter work 
he constantly carried in his pocket, and read it 
familiarly, partly for amusement, and in part that 
he might retain his knowledge of the classics. For, 
although deprived of the advantage of an early 
and liberal education, his classical attainments had 
become, by his own industry, in the midst of active 
engagements and the toils of war, highly respecta- 
ble. This information is derived from one of the 
first scholars in the country, who communicates it 
upon personal knowledge.” 

Indeed, to the instance of Greene may be added 
that of Washington himself, to say nothing of many 
other great examples, to prove that a ‘youth de- 
barred from the advantages of what is generally 
known as “a liberal education” may yet, with the 
aid of natural genius, expand to a wise and accom- 
plished manhood. 

I cannot but regard the estimate of General 
Greene’s mature capacity, by a recurrence to his 
humble origin, as an instance of aristocratic preju- 
dice in the noble author, like that of Madam de 
Crequy, who did not speak to Franklin, our am- 
bassador, when he sat next to her at Versailles, 
because she did not know what to say to a printer. 

But it so happens that, on examination, I find 


the sweeping assertion of Lord Mahon to be, in 


fact, applicable, so far as anything is known, to 
the origin of only two of the officers who sat upon 
the Board of Inquiry. Greene, of whose compe- 

tency I have spoken, and Stark, who had in youth 
followed the ploughshare, but soon exc hanged it 
for the sword, and, as an oflicer of Provincials, 
served through the whole Seven Years’ War, under 

the ablest generals of Great Britain, and with her 
best troops, thus gaining the military experience 
which recommended him to the confidence of his 
countrymen at the beginning of the Revolutionary 
struggle. 

On the other hand, Lord Stirling, Howe, Hunt- 
ington, St. Clair, and Hand, were men of liberal 
education, and the three last named had been in 
the military service of Great Britain before the 
Revolution. Parsons had been a lawyer, and 
after the war filled a high judicial station. Knox 
had been a bookseller — it would be rash to impugn 
his knowledge of, at least, the names of books; 
and I find it stated in the London edition of Chas- 
tellux’s travels, annotated by an Englishman who 
had resided in this country, that Knox dealt espe- 
cially in French books,and spent more time in 
reading than in selling them, and his reading was 
of a character to qualify him for military pursuits. 
You are aware of his distinction as an officer of 
artillery, one of the highest branches of the mili- 
tary art, and the eminent station which he filled 
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in the civil government after the termination of 
the war. 

Indeed, without presumption, I think it may be 
affirmed that, in acquirements and natural capacity, 
the American officers of this board would not have 
suffered in a comparison with a like number of 
their contemporaries in the British service, of 
whom there were many whose pursuits, in youth 
and manhood, imply no special addiction to the 
study of Vattel and Puffendorf. 

But when Lord Mahon had dismissed all the 
American officers to their “shop boards and plough 
handles,” there still remained the foreign officers, 
whom it was necessary to disparage before the 
opinion of the board would be of no weight at all. 

o them the same objection could not be applied. 
Such aptitude for the interpretation of suilitary 
law as noble birth imparts, was possessed by the 
Marquis de Lafayette and the Baron von Steuben. 
They are to be rejected, therefore, on other 
grounds. Of Lafayette, Lord Mahon says, “ He 
was only a youth of twenty-three, and who, as he 
tells us, had learnt little or nothing at college.” 
If this were true, the cases of Lafayette and 
Greene would happily or the remark of 
Fielding, “It is as possible for a man to know 
something without having been at college, as it is 
to have been at college and to know nothing ;” 
though it might be urged that the college of Lafay- 
ette, like the blacksmith’s shop of Greene, was not, 
necessarily, the only school in which he could have 
acquired a knowledge of military law. In the 
army, which he entered before the age of sixteen, 
with an ardent ambition and a gravity beyond his 
years, he may not have neglected opportunities of 
jastruction. But, even aso the co. legiate educa- 
tion of Lafayette, Lord Mahon seems to have 
fallen into the error of mis-citation. When he 
says, “ Lafayette tells us he had learnt little or 
nothing at college,” I understand it as a reference 
to Lafayette’s autobiographical memoir, which in 
other places in the history is directly quoted. 
You may remember that it was by a misinterpre- 
tation of a passage in this memoir that Lord Mahe 
was led to prefer a charge—since frankly re- 
tracted — of ieieonens against General Greene, 
one of the most temperate of men. 

In this work, I find no confession of negligence 
by Lafayette ; on the contrary, in his brief’ refer- 
ence to the early period of his life, he alludes to 
“successes as a inten, animated by the love of 
glory and disturbed by that of liberty.” “My 
entrance into the regiment of Black Musqueteers 
took me from my studies ondy on review days; . . 
I was never distracted from study, save by my de- 
sire of studying without restraint; I rarely merited 
punishment.” 

Indeed, from the character and opportunities of 
Lafayette, I should infer, that of the officers of the 


three armies then in the field, there was no one 
more likely to have stood the test of Lord Mahon’s 
criterion of competency — a knowledge of popular 
treatises, in the French language, upon the laws 
of nations. 

I am far from admitting, however, that unac- 
quaintance with such writers is conclusive of igno- 
rance of the usages of war, which were unwritten 
customs known and practised in armies, long be- 
fore they were collected in the books of cvommen- 
tators. 

But what exception can be taken to Steuben, 
that model of the accomplished soldier from the 
strict school of the great Frederick? Of him, 
Lord Mahon admits that he possessed “great 
knowledge and experience; “ but,” speaking no Eng- 
lish, while his colleagues spoke no French, was 
unable to discuss any controverted question with 
them.” In proof of this alleged ignorance, Lord 
Mahon refers to this anecdote in Bowen’s life of 
Steuben : — 

“As the Baron slowly acquired our language, 
his eagerness and warmth of temper would involve 
him in difficulties. On such occasions, after ex- 
hausting all the execrations he could think of in 
German and French, he would call upon his faith- 
ful aid for assistance. Venez mon ami Walker, 
sacrez de gaucherie of des badauds —je n’ en puis 
plus — I can curse dem no more.” 

Now, if we are to estimate his knowledge of our 
language by this dearth of expletives, to which, it 
is said, “eagerness and warmth of temper” reduced 
him, even in his own vernacular, still the words 
“T can curse dem no more,” may be allowed to 
exhibit some proficiency; and, in fact, the story 
commences, “as the Baron slowly acquired our 
language.” But it is much more important to 
observe, that the anecdote is, in fact, told of the 
Baron’s first efforts at instruction at Valley Forge, 
at the beginning of the year 1778, more than two 
years and a half before the trial of Andre. Now, 
under ordinary circumstances, two years and a 
half will generally suffice for an intelligent so- 
journer in a foreign land to attain a competent 

nowledge of the language; but if duty require 
the constant, daily use of it, the progress is stimu- 
lated to a degree not readily appreciable by the 
mere student or traveller. Of this we have an 
example in Lafayette, whose correspondence to- 
wards the close of his first year’s service in Amer- 
ica, exhibits remarkable facility and correctness; 
and I have been told, by competent judges, that 
he attained a thorough -mastery of the English 


- | language, both for private conversation and public 


addresses. I should suppose it to have been not 
unlike what has since been exhibited by that great 
word-compeller, Kossuth. Madame (wife of Gen- 
_ Reidesel, says, in her memoirs, that in six 
weeks she learned to read and ask for what she 
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wanted; indeed, we have all observed the facility 
with which the Germans acquire the English lan- 
age. 

To this audience, I may appro noe instance 
Steuben’s foreign aid-de-camp, Peter $. Dupon- 
ceau, who settled among us, and was found com- 
— for admission to our bar as early as 1785. 

ome here present, no doubt, remember his fluent 
eloquence. Without asserting that the profi- 
ciency of so distinguished a philologist as Dupon- 
ceau was attained by Steuben, it is demonstrable 
that the notion of the latter’s speaking no English 
in 1780 is utterly erroneous. There are many 
particular proofs that might be adduced, but I 
would willingly rest upon the fact of his eminent 
success as an instructor, which was wholly incom- 

atible with the entire inability to express himself 
in English, which Lord Mahon imputes to him. 
As evidence that he had displayed no incapacity 
for the duties of the Board of Inquiry, I may men- 
tion that, immediately after its adjournment, he 
was selected, by Washington, as president of the 
court that was to investigate the conduct of Gen- 
eral Gates. 

Granting, even, for the sake of the argument, 
that he was as ignorant as Lord Mahon describes 
him, still, in addition to his ordinary modes of 
communication, he had with him on the board a 
—— interpreter in Lafayette, and on the spot 
was Hamilton, who had espoused with enthusiastic 
zeal the cause of Andre, and, says an eye witness, 
“ was daily searching some way to save him.” He 
surely would not have omitted the obvious service 
of placing his perfect knowledge of the French 
language at the disposal of one of the most influen- 
tial members of the board. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that Rochambeau or Knyphausen could 
have possessed any greater advantages for the con- 
sideration of the case. Indeed, it is difficult to 
treat with gravity the historian’s proposition that 
Washington was bound to refer the case to those 
officers, the former of whom was at Newport, and 
the latter in command of the Hessian mercenaries 
in the camp of the enemy. Imagine the derision 
with which Lord Mahon, or any intelligent Eng- 
lishman, would treat an aspersion upon the British 
commander in the Peninsular campaigns, for de- 
ciding, with the aid of his highest officers, the case 
of a French spy, without submitting it to General 
Cuesta, or “referring it” to Marshal Soult, or 
some one of his subordinates. 

Instead of inferring ignorance of the ver 
“names of Vattel and Puffendorf,” from the - 
leged origin of the American officers, it would 
have been, perhaps, more pertinent to the ques- 
tion to have cited the opinions of those writers 
which conflict with the judgment of the board. 
With some diligence in the search, I have not been 
able to find them. 


The work of Puffendorf is “rather a treatise 
on moral philosophy than on international law,” 
and furnishes nothing that has a particular appli- 
cation to the question. Vaittel’s definition of a 
spy precisely includes the case of Andre: “Spies 
are those who introduce themselves among the 
enemy to discover the condition of his affairs, pen- 
etrate his designs, and communicate them to him 
who employs them” — (“Ce sont des gens qui s’in- 
troduisent chez lennemi pour decouvrir Vétat de ses 
affaires, pénétrer ses desseins, et en avertir celui qui 
les emploie”). Now, the especial purpose of Andre 
was to discover the condition of the works at West 
Point, and the disposition of the garrison, so that 
they might be assailed with advantage; and he 
was taken, in disguise, coming out from the Amer- 
ican lines, within which he had clandestinely pen- 
etrated, bearing back to his employer full informa- 
tion of the position and designs of the enemy. 
The technical definition of the offence is exactly 
answered, and it is clear that in his character and 
motives — not in his acts— we must look for any 
distinction between the case of Andre and that of 
an ordinary spy. 

Still more to the point is the summary of the 
Law of Nations, by Profane Martens of Gotting- 
en, a work commended by Chancellor Kent, and 
translated into English by William Cobbett. It 
is there laid down, “that those who, under a false 
name, and disguised character, enter the camp of 
the enemy in order to serve as spies, or to: empoi- 
son, assassinate, or corrupt, are punished with 
death, being besides looked upon as acting without 
the order of their sovereign.” And in the margin 
is cited, as an example, the case of Major Andre. 
You will observe that this writer classes with spies 
those whose purpose is to corrupt. I find, too, 
the same classification in a British statute, now in 
force, and passed as long ago as 1749, which pro- 
vides “that all spies and persons whosoever who 
shall come, or be found in the nature of spies, to 
bring any seducing letters or messages from any 
enemy or rebel, or endeavor to corrupt any cap- 
tain, officer, or mariner, or other in the fleet to 
betray his trust, being convicted of any such offence 
by the sentence of a Court Martial, shall be pun- 
ished with death, or such other punishment as the 
nature and degree of the offence shall deserve, 
and the Court Martial shall impose.” 

This, though but a municipal law, is of weight 
in the argument, as a British legislative adoption 
of a principle recognized by the general laws of 
war, at least to this extent, that, one who intro- 
duces himself clandestinely into the camp of the 
enemy, does not mitigate his offence, by pleading 
that his errand was to corrupt an officer to the 
betrayal of his trust, or to tamper with the fidelity 
of the troops. Thus, no exception was ever taken 
to the summary execution of the emissaries of Clin- 
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ton, engaged in fomenting the mutiny among the 
American troops at Princeton. 
That it was in the power of Arnold to grant im- 
munity to his confederate, is another untenable 

ition assumed by Lord Mahon. His argument 
is as follows: —“ Waiving, for the present, the 
disputed point as to the flag of truce, it is clear, at 
all events, that when Andre was arrested he was 
travelling under the protection of a pass which 
Arnold, as the commander of the West Point 
district, had a right to give. The Americans con- 
tend that this right was forfeited, or rendered of 
no effect, by Arnold’s treacherous designs. Yet, 
how hard to reconcile such a distinction with 
plighted faith and public law! How can we draw 
the line and say at what precise point passes grow 
javelld — whether when the treachery is in pro- 
gress of execution, or when only matured in the 
mind, or when the mind is still wavering upon it. 
In short, how loose and slippery becomes the 
ground, if once we forsake the settled principle’ of 
recognizing the safe conduct granted by adequate 
authority, if once we stray forth in quest of secret 
motives and designs.” 

Now, it is not to Arnold that Lord Mahon im- 
putes a breach of “ plighted faith,” but to those 
— whom his treachery was directed, viz: 

ashington and the American government. Let 
us inquire how they ever plighted their faith, and 
how they ever violated it in this transaction. 

First, it is to be observed, that it is not under 
the authority implied in his commission that a com- 
mander or governor sells himself to a treacherous 
coéperation with the enemy. Such a wrongfu 
engagement is a mere personal act, for which his 
official character affords opportunity, but no sanc- 
tion. Agreements made by officers beyond the 
extent of their powers, may be disavowed by supe- 
rior authority, even where no bad faith is imputa- 
ble. This principle, moderately applied, meets 
universal acceptance in all systems of “ public 
law,” though it may be pushed to an unjust ex- 
treme, as when Nelson set aside a capitulation 
granted by his subordinate, and delivered up to 
execution those who, upon the faith of it, had laid 
down their arms. But, beyond all question, an 
act done in collusion with the enemy, has no color 
of validity, and imposes no obligation, legal or 
moral, upon those against whom the wrong is in- 
tended. 

This is in precise analogy with the mercantile 
law. The principal is bound where the agent acts 
within the real or implied limit of his authority ; 
if he exceed it, and, a fortiori, it he be known to 
exceed it by him with whom he deals, no obliga- 
tion rests upon the a. 

The treacherous surrender of his post was beyond 
the scope of Arnold’s authority,— it was known 
to be so by Maj. Andre,—and no engagement 


— 


made in furtherance of the scheme could pledge 
the faith of the*government that was betrayed to 
one who was cognizant of the treason. Arnold’s 
pass was given to Andre to enable him to 
forth to the enemy intelligence that was 

to effect the ruin of the American cause. On its 
face the pass was a sham—for it was issued to 
Andre under the feigned name of Anderson, and 
falsely asserted that now travelling on the public 
business; it was intended by Arnold, and it was 
taken by Andre, as a means of deception, where- 
with to maintain his assumed character if stopped 
by the American guards. It purported no assur- 
ance of safety to him in his real character; it was 
rfectly understood between the parties to it to 

collusive, and available only so long as the im- 

ture was maintained. A pass, so given to a 

nown enemy, was an overt act of Arnold’s trea- 
son, and differs widely from one issued in the real 
or apparent course of duty, to an innocent party, 
with which the historian’s argument confounds it. 
The fallacy lies in ignoring the complicity of 
Andre, and in ascribing to Arnold’s pass a bindin 
effect upon the American government, whic 
never, by its own act or by delegation of authority 
to its agent, “ plighted its faith” in aid of schemes 
for its own subversion. 

The reasoning of the historian leads to the ab- 
surd conclusion that, when it was known that 
Arnold had fled to the enemy, and that Anderson 
was an imposter, still the paper concocted between 
them was just as valid as it seemed to be before 
the discovery, and to obstruct the free passage of 
the detected British emissary was a Keeed of 
“plighted faith and public law;” and if, under 
these circumstances, Arnold’s pass was thus obli- 
gatory, so, it may be as well argued, was his bar- 

in with Clinton, in pursuance of which Wash- 
ington ought to have delivered West Point ixto 
the hands of the enemy. 

The story of the flag of truce was, as I have 
mentioned, a mere fabrication, promptly disclaimed 
by Andre, and resting only on the assertions of 
Smith and Arnold. On the credibility of Arnold 
I will not waste a word; of Smith’s I will merel 
instance that, in an account which he saldlabel, 
after his emigration to England, he relates a con- 
versation which he says he overheard between 
Washington and Andre! You are aware that 
Andre was never in the presence of Washington. 

Indeed, the plea of a flag of truce, if established, 
would not in this case have availed as a defence. 
Such flags imply a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, for purposes of open communication, through 
persons officially accredited. To suppose Andre 
to have come under cover of a flag to the out- 
posts, and then to have privily introduced himself 
within them, by collusion with a traitor, for a hos- 
tile purpose, is to divest him of every claim to the 
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protection which a flag of truce affords. Wash- 
ington expresses this with precision in his letter to 
Sir Henry Clinton. “It is evident that Major 
Andre was employed in the execution of measures 
very foreign to the objects of a flag of truce, and 
such as they were never meant to authorize or 
countenance in the most distant degree; and this 

entleman confessed with the greatest candor, in 
the course of his examination, ‘that it was impos- 
sible for him to suppose he came on shore under 
the sanction of a flag.’” 

If we look to the expression of contemporary 
opinion upon the case of Andre, we shall find, I 
think, an universal acquiescence of all impartial 
persons in the justice of his sentence according to 
the laws of war; accompanied by a regret as uni- 
versal at the ay fate of one whose attractive 
qualities inspired the warmest interest. The sym- 
pathy felt for him among the Americans — though 
entirely ignored by Lord Mahon—is as well 
known to us as any fact in the transaction. It is 
warmly expressed by Washington in a letter to 
Rochambeau, and again in a letter to Colonel 
Laurens. 

Hamilton’s narrative exhibits the tenderest sen- 
sibility to Andre’s misfortunes, but it admits “never 

erhaps did any man suffer death with more 
ustice, or deserve it less.” The Count de Mar- 

ois says, “Andre, justly condemned, inspired 
nevertheless a genenel interest.” The opinion of 
Rochambeau is preserved to us in his memoirs. 
“ All the world knows of the trial and tragic end 
of young Andre, who merited a happier fate, and 
who was pitied even by his judges, whom the 
severity of the laws and the necessity of an exam- 
ple forced to condemn him.” 

The Italian historian, Botta, says: “ Such was 
the just, but melancholy fate of a young man de- 
serving in so many respects a better destiny. It 
cast a shade of sadness over enemies as well as 
friends.” I could cite many more expressions of 
this sympathy, which was alike remarkable as an 
incident of the event, and as pleasingly illustrating 
the character of Andre; as such it was thought 
worthy of commemoration upon the monument 
erected, by order of the king, to the memory of 
Andre, who, it is there inscribed, “ was lamented 
even by his foes.” But to this feeling, so peculiar, 
so universal, and so well attested, not the slightest 
allusion is made by Lord Mahon, whose account 
conveys the false impression that the treatment of 
the captive was marked by harshness and resent- 
ment. 

The extreme embarrassment of the English 
officers in their discussions of the subject, is very 
manifest. Mr. Sparks has inferred from the de- 
spatches of Sir Henry Clinton, that his opinion 
was substantially the same as Gen. Washington’s. 
Lord Mahon admits what he terms “ the reserve” 


of Clinton in his published despatches, but pro- 
ceeds to quote some observations from manuscript 
—— of that officer, which are still extant in 

ngland. They exhibit the feelings of a man 
irritated at the fate of his friend, and the failure 
of a cherished project, but they present no new 
views, and contain some important admissions. 
The British commander carefully disclaims an 
sanction, on his part, of those acts of Andre whic 
induced his condemnation. Clinton writes, “I 
had given it in charge to him not to change his 
dress, on any account, or possess himself of writ- 
ings by which the nature of his embassy might be 
traced. But, unhappily, none of these precautions 
were observed.” e inference is clear of Clin- 
ton’s preéxisting opinion of the effect of the acts 
which he prohibited, and of his apprehension that 
they would be hazarded by Andre; and I find in 
the statement strong confirmation of the view, 
already presented, that Andre, with a full knowl- 
edge of the peril, voluntarily incurred it, rather 
than allow the plot to fail for want of the informa- 
tion and assurance that were thought to be indis- 
pensable for carrying it into execution. 

The Earl of Moira, at the time an officer of the 
British army in America, with the title of Lord 
Rawdon, thus alludes to the case of Andre, in a 
letter to Gen. Henry Lee: “It would be most 
unfair to doubt the dispositions of Washington, or 
the irresistible pressure which rendered them abor- 
tive. Yet thus far I must remark,—had there 
been so much solicitude to save that unfortunate 
officer as you represent, this ostensible plea might 
have been advanced for him, that his entering in 
disguise within your fortress was by the direction 
and with the invitation of your officer commanding 
there.” 

I have already submitted to you some observa- 
tions which apply to what is here advanced as “ an 
ostensible plea.” My view is that if a spy enters a 
fortress by collusion with one within, — not, I pre- 
sume, an uncommon incident, — it affords no miti- 
gation; for no officer, high or low, has authority 
to give clandestine admission within his post to an 
enemy with an inimical purpose, and the party so 
entering must know, from the very nature of the 
act, that it is unwarranted. Stedman, the author 
of a “ History of the American War,” was also an 
officer in it, under Clinton; and in his pages we 
may expect to find as confident a view of the case 
as was then current in the British army. On the 

int of law he diffidently says: —“If intention 
is necessary to constitute guilt, and if guilt alone 
merits punishment, some doubt may be entertained 
with respect to the sentence of the board of -ofli- 
cers. * * But even if the sentence pronounced 
against him should be found agreeable to the letter 
of the law of nations, so unsuitable is the exercise 
of extreme justice in our imperfect state, that we 
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turn with di from those transactions in which 
the finer feelings of humanity have been sacrificed 
to its rigor.” 

He then Washington with “cold insen- 


sibility that could even withhold from Andre the 
poor consolation of dying like a soldier.” To this 
ec , it may be replied, that the mode of execu- 
tion was a necessary incident to his condemnation 
as a spy, and it justly affords no separate ground 
of complaint. It was a logical necessity that could 
not be avoided. Of this, Washington was, after 
much deliberation, convinced. Lord Mahon men- 
tions the application of Andre, and adds, “ Wash- 
ington, however, so far from relenting, vouchsafed 
him no reply, and the prisoner was left to the last 
uncertain of his doom.” It is scarcely ingenuous 
thus to impute as an aggravation what the best 
contemporary authority declares was intended in 
kindness. Alexander Hamilton says, “it was 
thought this indulgence, being incompatible with 
the customs of war, could not be granted, and it 
was, therefore, determined to evade an answer, to 
spare him the sensations which a certain knowl- 
edge of the intended mode would inflict.” In the 
account to which I have already referred in the 
London Annual Register, the details of which 
seem to have been drawn from official sources, it 
is stated, “as it was not deemed fitting to grant 
the request, it was thought humane to avoid giving 
a direct answer.” 

Nor is Washington correctly described as “ far 
from relenting” in this part of the transaction ; 
on the contrary, his inclination was to grant the 
request of Andre, till convinced of its inadmissibil- 
= by an unanswerable argument from Greene, 
who insisted that if the case could be discriminated 
from that of a spy, the punishment should be re- 
mitted entirely ; but if no such distinction existed, 
none ought to be apparently conceded, by a devia- 


‘tion from the usual form. 


Lord Mahon assumes to express more than his 
individual opinion. “ Unless,” he says, “I greatly 
deceive myself, the intelligent classes of his (Wash- 
ington’s) countrymen will ere long, join ours in 
condemning the death-warrant of Andre, certainly 
by far the greatest, and, perhaps, the only blot 
on his most noble career.” This blot, this stigma, 
be it remembered, is the guilt of shedding inno- 
cent blood; and in affixing it to the name of 
Washington the concurrence of the intelligent 
classes of his countrymen is thus anticipated. So 
total a misappreciation of the national sentiment 
was scarcely to be looked for, even from a foreign 
hand. For, if with certainty anything can be 
affirmed of men’s opinions, surely it may be confi- 
dently said, that eonghout this broad land no 
class of men—of our countrymen, perhaps, no 
man — does now, or, in all human probability, ever 


hereafter will, ratify the invidious and unjust as- 
persion. 

Indeed, few readers in this country have learned, 
without surprise, that, in the opinion of this writer, 
classes in England, deemed intelligent, hold — or 
may be expected to hold—this opinion. Cer- 
tainly, it has not impressed itself upon English 
literature,— there is no written precedent to be 
found for the tone adopted by this author, save 
among second-hand compilers of historical man- 
uals, whose names, if known, carry no authority. 
Notwithstanding Lord Mahon’s opinion, we must 
be permitted still to hope, that the exasperation 
which civil strife engendered has not so long sur- 
vived the Revolutionary contest; and a very brief 
examination will show that, from the “ intelligent 
classes of England,” for whom the historian as- 
sumes to speak, he must exclude many whom the 
world would deem well entitled to a place in that 
category. For instance, a poetic denunciation 
was launched against Washington by an English 
writer of some note, Miss Anna Seward, in a 
monody written soon after the death of Andre, of 
whom the lady was a correspondent and personal 
friend. With some of the fury, but none of the 
prophetic skill of the Pythoness, she thus ventured 
to predict for the British arms a triumph which 
should be graced with the execution of Wash- 


ington ! 


“ Remorseless beemeeg ae the day shall come 
Of deep repentance for this barbarous doom ; 
When injured Andre’s memory shall inspire 
A kindling army with resistless fire, 

Each falchion sharpen that the Britons wield, 
And lead their fiercest lion to the field. 

Then, when each hope of thine shall set in night, 
When dubious dread and unavailing flight 

Impel your host, thy guilt upbraided soul 

Shall wish untouched the sacred life you stole. 
And when thy heart appalled and ee pride 
Shall vainly ask the mercy they denied, 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gave, 
Nor pity gild the darkness of thy grave ; 

For infamy, with livid hand shall shed 

Eternal mildew on thy ruthless head.” 


But the anger of the poetess— though height- 
ened by the sensibilities of personal friendship, — 
was not deaf to reason, and, in her correspondence, 
it is mentioned that an American oflicer — at the 

uest, she says, of Washington — had furnished 
to her such explanations of the case of Andre, as 
“filled her with contrition for the rash injustice 
of her censure.” And the modern editor of her 
poems, no less a person than Walter Scott, adds 
to the monody this note : 

“ The concurrent testimony even of the British 
officers, during the years which have elapsed since 
this poem was first published, acquits General 
Washington of that imputed cruelty which had so 
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forcibly impressed forcibly impressed the grieved heart of the author |ton is prominent among the bes relief upon this grieved heart of the author 
concerning the sacrifice of Major Andre’s life. 
They acknowledge there was but one way to have 
saved the gallant sufferer, viz: by Gen. Arnold’s 
having been given up in exchange, who had fled 
to the English army. It was believed by the 
American officers that General Arnold had so 
taken measures, that if the projected interview 
with Andre had been discovered while they were 
together, it might have been in his power to have 
sacrificed Andre to his own safety. This report 
was urged to the prisoner by an American officer, 
commissioned by General Washington, who wished 
his preservation, to induce him to ‘write to General 
Clinton, requesting him to propose the exchange ; 
but Major Andre would not fisten a moment to 
the suggestion.” 

What is here mentioned by Scott of the rae 
of the Americans, of double dealing on the 
of Arnold towards Andre, is also stated by Ham- 
ilton, and some expressions used in Andre’s first 
letter to Washington, may have lent it an appa- 
rent confirmation. ‘This belief, no doubt, prompted 
the informal proposal made to the British officers 
for an exchange of the two parties, of which Lord 
Mahon, apparently ignorant of this color for the 
overture, says, “it is astonishing (but, indeed, 
what part of Washington’s conduct in this trans- 

action may not excite surprise) how such a thought 
could have entered such a mind.” 

The Rev. W. Winterbotham’s Geographical, 
Commercial, and Philosophical view of the situa- 
tion of the United States, published in London, in 
1794, mentions Andre’s death “as regretted even 
by his enemies; and the severity of the determi- 
nation concerning him was much exclaimed against 
in England. It was, however, generally ac -knowl- 
edged” by impartial persons, that there was noth- 
ing in the execution of this unfortunate gentle- 
man but what was perfectly consonant to the rules 
of war.’ 

Walpole, that diligent chronicler of the social 
opinion of his times, speaks briefly of “ Arnold’s 
treachery, which has cost the life of a much better 
man, Major Andre; precipitated, no doubt, by 
Lord Cornwallis’s cruelty.” The English editor 
of Walpole’s letters, adds the following note at 
the name of Andre: 

“ This unfortunate gentleman, having been em- 
ployed by Sir Henry Clinton to carry on a nego- 
tiation with the noted American general, Arnold, 
about to betray the trust reposed i in him by his 

countrymen, was, in performance of his hazardous 
duty, taken prisoner; and owing to his disguise 
and the nature of his mission, was tried by a court 
martial and executed as a spy. A monument, by 
order of the king, was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey.” 
It may be observed that the figure of Washing- 
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ton is prominent among the bas reliefs u 

monument, and the guarded language o cS in- 
scription only records of Andre that, “ Employed 
in an important and hazardous enterprise, he fell 
a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and country; 
universally beloved and esteemed by the army in 
which he served, and lamented even by his foes.” 

Charles Lamb, in an essay on the Tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, speaks of the monument, 
with felicitous ac curacy, as that of “ Major Andre, 
the amiable spy. 

In further quest of the opinion of the intelligent 
classes of E oclenh, T have examined many volumes 
of travellers in this country, few of whom have 
failed to visit the picturesque region of the Hud- 
son, and to indulge in the reminiscences inspired 
by the scene of Andre’s adventure. In no single 
instance do I find the expression of natural pity 
rt|for his fate mingled with reproach to those by 
whom it was decided. Even Captain Marryatt, 
misses the opportunity for detraction, and only 
mentions “ the spot where poor Major Andre was 
hung up asa spy.” Other crnvelions have used 
the opportunities for obtaining just information 
which a sojourn in this country affords. For in- 
stance: John Howard Hinton’s Historical and 
Topographical History of the United States, in 
its account of Major Andre, says: 

“The general officers who reported his case, 


lamented the necessity they were under to advise 
that as a spy he should be hung, and the heart 
of General Washington was wrung with anguisb 


when he signed his death warrant. But the fatal 
wound that would have been inflicted on the 
country, had Arnold’s treason succeeded, made 
the sacrifice necessary for the public safety.” 

In the travels of E. T. Coke, an officer of the 
45th regiment of the British army, the facts are 
detailed in an appendix, and in the text the author 
expresses this opinion: “I believe that the Amer- 
icans, generally, sympathized in his fate, and that 
great efforts were made by Washington to capture 
‘Arnold, and thus save Andre. Though it must 
be allowed that he suffered according to the rules 
of civilized warfare, yet, still, I am one of those 
who think, considering all the circumstances of 
the case, that Andre might have been well spared ; 
and such an act of mercy would have added 
another ray to the lustre of Washington’s name.” 

Whether, as the writer last quoted believes, the 
American authorities could have remitted the 
sentence justly pronounced upon Andre accord- 
ing to the rules of civilized warfare, and, by a 
pardon, have exonerated him from the legitimate 
consequences of his acts, is another question, which 
I do not purpose, at length, to discuss. 

This much may be briefly said, — no prejudice 
or ill-will against the individual biased the judg- 

ment of those who reluctantly left him to the rigor 
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of the law. The absolute necessity for a stern 
example was the universal conviction of the Amer- 
ican mind at that period. The necessity was not 
mitigated by the earnest but ill-judged efforts of 
Sir Henry Clinton, whose transmission of ‘insolent 
threats from the detested Arnold was, of all acts 
conceivable, the one that would most surely ren- 
der clemency impossible ; for the juncture especi- 
ally required from the Americans a display of 
firmness, — and, in circumstances less critical, it 
was held by a British commander, Lord Rawdon 
(in the case of Hayne), that “an interposition, in 
irritating terms,” on behalf of the prisoner, must 
“jnfallibly preclude” the exercise of “lenity.” If 
we endeavor to enter into the spirit of that age — 
and so only can we do justice to the men who 
acted in it—we shall find, I think, that upon no 
considerations that were then admissible could the 
fate of Andre have been averted. 

» But it has only been my effort, in the remarks 
with which I have too long detained you to-night, 
to vindicate the sentence of the unfortunate Andre 
as consonant with the laws of war. Those laws 
are in their nature harsh and arbitrary, in their 
administration prompt and severe, to meet the 
exigencies of the exceptional condition that calls 
them into action. It is under these laws — under 
no higher code —that the issue is made by the 
British historian ; for he needs their utmost license 
to justify the deceits and stratagems, the traffic 
with a traitor, the purchased opportunity to sur- 
prise a betrayed garrison, which are the acts of 
war for which he must claim allowance for the 
partisans of the British cause. 

Time is scarcely left to me for a word in con- 
clusion upon the character of Andre, to which his 
sad fate has attached a romantic interest. Few 
men have possessed in a higher degree the art of 
captivating the feelings of those around him. 
Young, of humble connections, and but lately en- 
tered from commercial business into military life, 
he had so ingratiated himself with his commander, 
that Clinton actually extorted from the British 
ministry the promotion which he desired for his 
favorite. The sense of obligation was deeply felt, 
and warmly expressed by Andre, and it no doubt 
stimulated his efforts to secure, at every personal 
hazard, the triumph that would have established 
the fortunes of his friend. Of Swiss parentage, 
and educated upon the continent.of Europe, Andre 
possessed all the lighter accomplishments which, 
with his natural vivacity, rendered him the delight 
of every society in which he moved. The pro- 
traction of individual lives so connects the past 
“ser ang with the present, that I have, myself, 

eard one who knew him descant upon the charms 
of his conversation and the elegance of his man- 
ners, as exhibited in the social circles of this city. 

I conceive him to have been in temperament 


sanguine and mercurial,—easily elated, easily 
depressed, — and, though emulous of distinction, 
governed rather by impulse than reflection. 

In his brief captivity, he turned enemies into 
friends. In the last disastrous hours of his career, 
his mind was elevated by misfortune, and his exit 
from the scene of life afforded one of the best ex- 
amples of unaffected courage—alike removed 
from weakness or bravado. 

The untimely fate of such a man would move 
our pity if he had met a soldier’s death upon the 
field; how much more may we lament his sadder 
destiny, as a victim to the sternest exigencies of 
the bloody code of war. 





[In the Philadelphia City Item for May 30, 
1857, we find a communication concerning Maj. 
Biddle’s paper, which we insert below : — 

“In the newspapers of the last week, there has 
been some discussion upon the merits of Andre’s 
captors. A writer in the North American men- 
tions that he was present in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and heard the statements made by 
Col. Tallmadge, in the debate on the rejection of 
an application from one of the parties for an in- 
crease of pension. Col. Tallmadge, a revolution- 
ary veteran, who had been in command in that 
region of country at the time, denied any merit to 
the captors, declaring that they were ‘ Cowboys,’ 
who traded with both camps, and plundered indis- 
criminately ; and he also expressed his belief that 
they would have released Andre, upon any assur- 
ance of greater profit to themselves;—this pre- 
sents one view of the question. On behalf of the 
captors, the statements of Col. Tallmadge have 
been contested. In Mr. Irving’s volume, just pub- 
lished, it is said that they were out for the purpose 
of intercepting freebooters, returning with their 
spoils to the British lines; and it has also been 
maintained that they were engaged in enforcing 
the law that forbade the driving of cattle to the 
British camp (Vindication of Andre’s captors) ; 
and aged persons, who knew them, have certified 
that they were reputed to have been uniformly 
attached to the American interest. 

“The essay read by Major Biddle before the 
Historical Society, which has given rise to this 
discussion, was upon the ‘condemnation of Andre;’ 
his capture was only briefly and incidentally men- 
tioned. Certainly, in that Essay, the view of 
Col. Tallmadge is not adopted, for he designated 
the captors as ‘ Cowboys,’ and refused to them any 
credit for patriotism, which is emphatically claimed 
for them by Maj. Biddle, who says they were 
‘militia men —in the service of their country — 
to whom any sum of money, any quantity of goods 
were offered in vain— men who scorned a bribe 
from the public enemy — who replied to Andre, 
“If you gave us ten thousand guineas you should 
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not stir a step.”’ But this language, which seems 
to do full justice to their patriotism, is, it appears, 
by some, thought to be too much qualified by the 
expressions ‘ t 7 were self-appointed to the office 
of oe well dressed travellers,—they were 
men, who, perhaps, would have rifled a traveller.’ 

The fact that the captors of Andre did reject 
his offers and carry him, at once, to the American 
camp, is suflicient evidence of their attachment to 
that party ; the belief expressed by Col. Tallmadge 
that they would have acted differently, upon suf- 
ficient inducement, is a mere hypothetical surmise, 
that cannot be allowed to diminish the merit of 
their positive act. Much weight is also due to the 
testimony of their neighbors upon the point to 
which it relates. 

But the condition of that part of the country 
and the license that reigned there, are well known. 
Fenimore Cooper’s novel, ‘ The Spy,’ is no fiction as 
to the historical details, which are ches fully present- 
edin Sparks’s Life of Arnold, Chapters XII—XV. 

If it is deemed important to inquire what ob- 
jects the party may have had in view, in the ex- 
cursion which, unexpectedly, resulted in Andre’s 
capture, we may look to contemporary testimony, 
or to their own declarations and acts. The first 
act known to us, the stopping of a solitary travel- 
ler,— who was not driving cattle, and, having 
with him nothing but the clothes on his back, had 
not the air of a freebooter carrying off spoils, — 
does not entirely accord with the allegations above 
mentioned, but rather countenances what is sug- 
gested in the essay, that their purpose included 
‘the stopping of well dressed travellers.’ Indeed, 
for the use of this phrase there is the very best 
authority. In the testimony given by Paulding, 
just after the event, when his impressions were 
unimpaired by time or controversy, it is stated — 
‘Myself, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams 
were lying by the side of the road. Presently one 
of the young men who were with me, said, “‘ There 
comes a gentlemanlike looking man, who appears 
to he well dressed, and has boots on, and whom you 
had better step out and stop, if you don’t know 
him.” On that I got up and presented my fire- 
leck,’ &c. By an extraordinary concurrence of 
circumstances, the stranger was found to be a 
prize of great political importance; this roused 
the patriotism of his captors, and they displayed 
it nobly, by carrying him at once to the American 
camp, having, however, first ‘ rifled him,’ for Pauld- 
ing says, in an affidavit, ‘ among other articles which 
they took from Andre, were his watch, horse, saddle, 
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and bridle, which they retained as prize. Col. Smith | 


afterwards redeemed the watch for thirty guineas.’ | and now nearly extinct. 
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It is also an error to suppose that this discus- 
sion revives what had been forgotten in the lapse 
of time. The statements of Col. Tallmadge were 
ape lately in ‘Notes and Queries,’ vol. 
IX., and they are to be found in Mr. Sparks’s 
a work, ‘ The Life of Arnold,’ and in Niles’s 

Register, and in all the publications which noticed 
the interesting debate on the rejection of Pauld- 
ing’s application in 1817, which is also, it appears, 
fresh in the recollection of some who heard it.”] 


MUTSUN MANUSCRIPT. 

As the Historical Magazine takes cognizance 
of matters relating to the aborigines of this conti- 
nent, whom we are fast displacing, some of its 
readers may be interested by a description of a 
curious manuscript, now temporarily in the pos- 
session of the Smithsonian Institution, which treats 
chiefly of the language of one of the tribes of Cali- 
fornia. It belongs to the library of the Bishop of 
Monterey, by whom it was loaned for examination. 

The title is as follows, the portion here given in 
italics being written in red ink: “ Jesus, Maria, | 
Josep. | + y Alphabe Rivulus obeundus | Exprima- 
tiom causa | horum Indorum Mutsun | Misionis 
Sanct. Joann. Be | exquitarum | & Fr. Philipp. ab 


Aryo de la Cuesta | supradicte Mision. indign. | 
Minist: | Opuspitillum et renanscens | elaboratum 
| meatim | in | Tempore attrepidationis | mez. | Afio 
de 1815 | con | Privilegio.” Towards the end of the 
manuscript the author gives us the title in Spanish, 
as “ Alfabetico Arroyuelo de expresiones de estos 
Indios Mutsunes de S" Juan Bautista;” whence 
we perceive that the term “ Rivulus” is designed 
as a very mild pun upon his own name, Arroyo. 

The manuscript, which is bound in dingy parch- 
ment, forms ninety-four folio pages, exclusive of 
the Title-page and “ Presitum,” or Preliminary 
Notice. Of these the first seventy-seven pages 
contain a collection of Mutsun words and phrases, 
arranged alphabetically, with Spanish translations, 
these latter being written in red ink. The Intro- 
duction and the remarks on each letter of the 
alphabet are in the indifferent Latin of the title. 
The remaining pages are occupied with some cate- 
chetical exercises, forms of prayer in Mutsun and 
Spanish, and specimens of the simple native music 
used in their dances. 

A MS. note, by Mr. A. S. Taylor, of Monterey, 
who forwarded the book, states that the Mutsunes, 
whose language is the subject of the volume, are 
a tribe of Indians living in the country around the 
Mission of San Juan Bautista, in Monterey county, 
The author, he says, 


It thus appears, that the expressions in the| was “an old missionary of great natural talents, 


essay, to which exception has been taken in one 
or two communications to the press, can be su-- 
tained without any reference to the cestimony of 


Col. Tallmadge. 


and, as told me, very learned in the Indian lan- 
guages of the country. He died at the Mission 
of Santa Inez, about 1842.” The Mission of San 
Bautista, according to Humboldt, was founded in 
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the year 1791, that is, seven years later than that 
of on Carlos in the vicinity of the town of Mon- 
terey, and had a population of 960 souls. A com- 
parison with the neighboring dialects shows that 
the Mutsun language is clearly the same with the 
Rumsen, or Runsien (the Achastlian of De la 
Manon), one of the two spoken at the Mission of 


San Juan BAvrTIsTA. 


La SoLepap. 


San Carlos, and with that of the Mission of La Sol- 
edad, further to the south. <A considerable degree 
of resemblance appears also in the language of the 
Olhones (or Costanos) on the Bay of San Francisco; 
and a fainter one further northin the San Rafael, 
and also in the Olamentke (orBodegan) language 
Here follows a brief comparative vocabulary. 


San CARLos. 


Muitsuns. Rumsens. Achastlians. 
one, hemethscha, hirhitsa, enjal4, moukala, 
two, usthrgin, utshe, ultis, outis, 
three, capjan, hapkha, kappes, capes, 
four, uthrit, iitjit, ultizim, outiti, 
five, parnes, pariash, hali-izii, is, 
man, thrares, mie, muguyamk, 
woman, mucurma, shirishme, latriyamank, 
father, appa, niképa, appan, 
mother, anan, nikdna, adn, 
son, inis, nikinish, enshinsh, 
daughter, ca, nika, kaana. 
head, mogel, tshop, 
hair, uri, worokh, 
ears, ocho, Otsho, 
nose, us, iis, 
eyes, gin, hiin, 
mouth, ai, hai, 
bow, ~ a laguan, 
arrow, tios, teps, 
fire, soton, hello, 
water, si, zy, 
great, hueirogte, ishac, 
small, casllugte, ishit, 

’ ca, a, 
thou, me, mé. 


A copy of the Mutsun MS. is being made for|should endeavor to illustrate the few historical and 


the Smithsonian Institution. 

Many MS. vocabularies and grammars of the 
North American languages, which have never 
been noticed in any printed publication, are be- 
lieved to be in existence, in the hands of mission- 
aries and others. It is hoped that those who 
possess them, or who are acquainted with their 
whereabouts, will follow the example here set, and 
communicate to the Historical Magazine descrip- 
tions of their character and contents. The first 
requisite for making use of such materials is to 
know where they are to be found. W. W. T. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS.—NO. I. 
THOMAS PAINE, 1779. 

I HAVE had copied for you, from the original, 
a letter of the celebrated Thomas Paine. It is 
highly characteristic of that writer, cool, easy, and 
slightly sarcastic; a man whose earnestness was 
wholly intellectual, and who regarded the progress 
of affairs, even in the worst of seasons, with no 
little phlegm. This may have been the fruit of 
his philosophy, but is more likely to have been 
due to his temperament. There needs not that I 


biographical allusions contained in this letter by 
any comments of my own. The reader, looking 
to its date, and familiar with the history, will sup- 
ply for himself all such as are necessary. I su 

press, for reasons of my own, the name of the 
person to whom it is addressed, who was a states- 
man of that day of high distinction. The original 
will be preserved, and, if need be, can be verified 
at any moment. W. Giitmore Sirs. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., June 15, 1857. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21st, 1779. 
Dear Sir: 

Since your departure nothing material has hap- 
pened. The minister had his audience last wed- 
nesday, in which I, as clerk of the Assembly, 
stalked in procession with the house, into Congress. 
This day, sunday, Col. John Laurens came to 
Town, and has sett off again for camp. I am 
exceedingly concerned that affairs, to the South- 
ward, have not turned out so as to give additional 
pa to your arrival there. But, all for the 

est, you know; and, at any rate, matters are 
comparatively better than they were a year ago. 
This is some comfort. 
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No news from Europe — None from New York 
— None from Camp: and I am quite at a loss to 
see from what quarter it is next to be looked for. 
Strange, that this mighty enemy of ours cannot 
make us a little chat. Deane is still skulking here. 
He had no chance in the election at Connecticut, 
and the talk of his going to France is again re- 
newed. In Galloway’s ‘Examination, house of 
Commons, he has expressed something that will 
not be very acceptable to Mr. Duane; but I do 
not Imagine his reputation will suffer much by it. 
It must be a great consolation to a man when his 
credit is such as cannot be hurt. Deane is in the 
same happy case. 

As to Politics, they are all at a stand. The 
world, I believe, are looking at one another. A 
quick Peace, or a long War, will, I think, shortly 
commence. Perhaps I may be wrong, but I will 
venture an opinion. No action in the Channel, 
but if there should [be] the conqueror, whoever 
it may be, will, most probably, be tempted to 

ursue fortune too far. A Drawn battle, or no 
attle, is my wish at present. Whilst America 
makes the only object of France and Spain, the 
Northern Powers of Europe will be silent; they 
wish the separation of America from Britain, that 
they may enjoy the Trade of Britain for Naval 
Stores. The southern powers wish it, that they 
may participate the trade of America. The separ- 
ation produces two objects, which take in all 
Europe. But, if France and Spain attempt a 
Reduction of Britain, or her marine, or even an 
invasion, they will awaken a jealousy in those 
powers. Britain, by situation, is an out-post to 
them; and, however they may approve the sepa- 
ration, they will not be silent should Britain be 
endangered. Holland cannot Stir; besides which, 
Britain has secured her neutrality by getting into 
her debt; and the other powers have done the 
same. Spain, I think, will rather slide into our 
Independence, than directly acknowledge it. It 
is the genius of that Nation to be reserved; and 
she will scarcely patronize, publicly, a conduct in 
North America, which would be fatal to her in 
the South. I wish only a commercial Treaty, and 
no alliance, with Spain; lest, among other things, 
the condition should be that we should guarantee 
South America generally ; which, in our situation, 
would be an unnatural promise. Thus much for 
Politics. 

As to myself, thank God, I am well and feel 
much pleasanter than I did. The clerkship is not 
much, but it is something like business, and has 
released me from that burden of Idleness, uneasi- 
ness and hopeless thinking, that got so much the 
upper hand of me for these three or four months 
past. A General Limitation of Prices is again 
revived. A Convention of five States to the 
Eastward, has proposed to all the States, as far 
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Southward as Virginia inclusive, to meet in Phila- 
delphia the first wednesday in Jan”. Congress 
has likewise recommended the measure. Had it 
been done last June, the remaining 40,000,000 
dollars would have defrayed expenses the remain- 
der of this year, and all the next. Mr. Hews [of] 
N. C. is dead— Attle[e] and Wynkoop are out 
of Congress ;— none put in their stead. We are 
making laws here like fury —twice as many as 
any country wants :— however we have got a bill 
for a monthly Tax of 2,500,000 dollars, pr. month, 
for eight months. God knows where the money 
is to come from, if nobody has got no more than 
myself. But ’tis a Tax of a quick digestion, and 
as the money will be out again almost as soon as 
it is in, perhaps we may rub thro’. 
My best wishes and respects to your good family 
and friends. It will be near Christmas-pie time, 
when this comes to hand; and I hope it will find 
you in that serenity of domestic happiness and 
ease, which, when all other scenes of life cease to 
one, make amends for everything. I shake an 
maginary hand with you, and wish you happily 
over the water. 
From your Sincere, affectionate 
Friend and very humble Servant 
Tuomas Parnes. 


Societies und their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


MaryLtanp Historicat Society (Officers, 
No. 3, p. 77).— A monthly meeting was held at 
Baltimore, Thursday, May 7, the president, Gen. 
J. Spear Smith, in the chair. The librarian an- 
nounced a number of valuable donations. The 
following gentlemen were then elected active 
members :— George R. Hayland, Pembroke M. 
Womble, Robert McKim, Philip Uhler, William 
Y. De Ford, and John R. Winslow. 

A paper was read by George L. L. Davis, Esq., 
of Baltimore, on the “ Origin of the Japan Expe- 
dition.” 

Dr. Louis H. Steiner, after some remarks, show- 
ing the propriety and necessity of the proposed 
movement, offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

“ Whereas, one of the objects of the Maryland . 
Historical Society, according to Article 1 of the 
Constitution, is “to collect, preserve and diffuse 
information relating to the Civil, Natural, and 
Literary History of the State of Maryland; and 
whereas it is deemed both appropriate and neces- 
sary, that these three departments of our State 
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History should be represented in the collections 
of the Society, and that each should receive its 
due share of attention from the members ; — there- 
fore, for the establishment and furtherance of the 
Departments of National History, 

“1. Be it Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed annually by the President, after the 
meeting next after the annual election, to be 
styled ‘the Committee on Natural History,’ whose 
duty it shall be to superintend the collection and 
arrangement of specimens illustrating the Natural 
History of the State of Maryland in particular, 
and of our country generally, and who shall have 
the power of appointing sub-committees, composed 
of one or more members (either regular, corres- 
pondent, or honorary), to act as collaborators in 
the performance of these duties. 

“2. Resolved, That, at least once in every quar- 
ter, a report shall be handed in to the Society, 
exhibiting the condition and wants of this depart- 
ment. 

“3. Resolved, That a room be set apart for the 
preservation of the specimens in the Natural His- 
tory Department, in which such cases as may be 
required for their protection and exhibition shall 
be placed. 

“4, Resolved, That the Committee of Conference 
with the Trustees of the Peabody Institute be 
requested, in view of this effort, to obtain speci- 
mens illustrating the Natural History of our State, 
to ask from the Board that some arrangements be 
made in the plan of the proposed building for the 
uses of the Sestlonte, which will furnish suitable 
accommodations for the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the Historical Society.” 

Upon the suggestion of Rev. Dr. Morris, it was 
afterwards decided to make the number of the 
committee seven; and the following gentlemen 
were named by the President to serve on the 
committee: Dr. Louis H. Steiner, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
ris, Philip T. Tyson, Dr. A. S. Piggott, Philip 
Uhler, Dr. J. I. Cohen, George W. Andrews. 

On motion of Dr. Steiner, the thanks of the 
Society were tendered to Mr. James R. Lambdin, 
of Philadelphia, for the admirable copy of Peale’s 
portrait of Baron De Kalb, which he had made 
and presented to the Society. 

Rev. Dr. Morris announced that he had for 
some time been engaged in preparing a catalogue 
of all books published in tel written by 
Maryland authors, residing in Maryland or else- 
where; and the length of the list would sur- 
prise those who had not made a similar investiga- 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. White had recently furnished him 
with a large and interesting list of the writings of 
Roman Catholics, for the religious department; 
and he asked from members of the Society and 


towards completing the work, which he proposed 
to deposit with the Society. 

The Society then adjourned to the first Thurs- 
day in June, being the last meeting before the 
summer recess. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Historica Society (Offi- 
cers, No. 5, p. 143).—A regular meeting was 
held Thursday, June 11, at Boston, the president, 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

An invitation to join in the celebration on the 
17th, from the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, was read, and the Society voted to accept 
the invitation. 

The president communicated to the Society the 
fact of the gift of a collection of valuable public 
documents from the British government, received 
through our minister, Mr. Dallas. 

The president called attention to one of the 
most interesting and valuable manuscripts in the 
possession of the society —the original of Wash- 
ington’s Newburgh address, in the fair, round 
hand-writing of the Father of his Country. This 
is bound in a separate volume, containing letters 
by Pickering, Shaw, and others, together with a 
MS. account of the meeting of the officers when 
Washington delivered the address. This great 
memorial was referred to the Standing Committee, 
with full power to procure a lithograph of the 
Washington manuscript, and to print the other 
papers in one volume, distinct from the Society’s 
collections. 

Joseph Willard, Esq., then announced the death 
of Rev. Dr. Lunt, of Quincy, in a brief but feeling 
eulogy, and offered the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical 
Society has heard with deep sorrow of the death of 


Rev. William Parsons Lunt, D. D., an honored . 


associate and officer of our society, whose example 
and influence were ever on the side of religion, 
truth, and duty: and to whose ardent, intelligent, 
and effective interest in historical pursuits, the 
records of our society bear abundant testimony. 
We mourn his departure, and tender our sincere 
sympathies to his bereaved family and his vener- 
able father.” 

This resolution was feelingly responded to by 
Col. Aspinwall, Hon. J. C. Gray, and Dr. Rob- 
bins, and unanimously adopted. The president 
—— Dr. Frothingham to prepare a memoir 
of Dr. Lunt. — Post. : 


New EnGianp Historical AND GENEALOG- 
1cAL Society (Officers, No. 2, p. 46) — A stated 
meeting was held at Boston on Wednesday after- 


others, of all persuasions and professions, aid|noon, June 8, the senior vice president, Hon. 
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Timothy Farrar, presiding. Among the donations 
since the last meeting were a large and very valu- 
able collection of books and newspapers, from 
Hon. Benjamin Vinton French, of ieee; 
and a complete set of the publications of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, from that society. Mr. 
French has for many years past been making a 
collection of books upon Masonry and Anti Ma- 
sonry, and this collection, which is probably the 
most extensive one in this country, is a part of the 
above donation. 

Letters from the following gentlemen, who have 
lately been elected members of the society, were 
announced : — A. A. Prescott, Arial I. Cummings, 
Dean W. Tainter, Edward S. Rand, Jr., James 
B. Richards, and Samuel Burnham. 

James S. Loring, Esq., author of the “ Hundred 
Boston Orators,” then read an interesting paper 
upon Rey. Dr. William Gordon, the historian of 
the American Revolution. This paper was read 
last Autumn, before the New York Historical 
Society ; but Mr. Loring has since obtained im- 

ortant additional facts upon his subject, which 

e has incorporated in his paper. “ After an elo- 
quent allusion to the great patriot, Samuel Adams,” 
says the Boston Post, “ the document was devoted 
for a considerable length to the chief incidents in 
the life and the character of Dr. Gordon, a man 
closely identified with some of the most stirring 
incidents in American history. Some of his letters, 
which were read, appeared both quaint and blunt. 
He was described as a person possessing the usual 
faults of human nature, and not the wisdom to 
control them. As a preacher he was upright, but 
often too zealous, and he exhibited more interest 
in martial affairs than any other divine of his time. 
Previous to his death, his memory entirely failed 
him, and this affliction was so severe that he en- 
tirely forgot Washington; yet his sight was so 
good that he never used spectacles, though living 
to an advanced age. He was born in 1730, and 
died in 1807. The discrepancies existing in Dr. 
Gordon’s record of the American Revolution were 
alluded to, with the warning that full dependence 
should not be placed upon it.” The announce- 
ment was made, and received with pleasure, that 
George H. Moore, Esq., of New York, proposes to 
prepare a new edition of the work with copious 
notes. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. 
Loring for his valuable paper. 

Several gentlemen, having been nominated by 
the Board of Directors, were elected members of 
the Society. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historica Socrety (Officers, 
No. 1, p. 21, and No. 2, p. 47).— A stated meet- 
27 
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ing was held at the Society’s room, in Market- 
street, Newark, on Thursday, May 21st, at 12 
o’clock M., the president, Hon. Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, in the chair, assisted by Hon. William A. 
Duer, one of the vice presidents. 

The corresponding secretary, William A. White- 
head, Esq., submitted letters, accepting member- 
ship, from William T. Rodgers, Rev. T. D. Van 
Cleef, Usher Parsons, M. D., and J. V. L. Pruyn; 
in relation to a history of Trenton, about to be 
published by him, from John O. Raum; and upon 
miscellaneous subjects, from other persons. Mr. 
Whitehead also referred to some private corres- 

ondence he had had with E. B. O’Callaghan, 
4L. D., of Albany, editor of the New York Colo- 
nial Documents, in relation to a note in the 7th 
volume (p. 837), in which Gov. Franklin, of New 
Jersey, is styled Sir William Franklin, Knight ; 
upon the authority of the Court and City Register 
for the years 1764 and 1765, in which his name 
has these appendages; whereas, in Mellan’s Uni- 
versal Register of Court and City Officers, ete., for 
the year previous, he is simply styled, “ W. Frank- 
lin, Governor and Captain General.” “ Thus,” 
said Dr. O’C., “ finding him plain ‘ W.’ in the list 
of 1763, and ‘ Sir W.,’ ‘knt.,’ in the Register for 
1764, I inferred that he was knighted in 1763.” 
Mr. Whitehead thought the Registers were wrong ; 
inasmuch as Gov. F. left England in January, 
1763, so that it was barely possible that he could 
have been dubbed a knight in that year. None 
of the biographers of his father—not even his 
own son, William Temple Franklin — have men- 
tioned the circumstance, as they all probably 
would have done had it occurred. <A large num- 
ber of letters, written fo and by him, and procla- 
mations issued in his name, had passed through 
Mr. W.’s hands, none of which contained any 
intimation of the asserted knighthood; and the 
inscription on his wife’s monument, in St. Paul’s 
Church, New York, written by himself, designates 
him only as “ William Franklin, Esq., Governor.” 
Mr. Whitehead thought these sufficient to discredit 
the statement. 

The corresponding secretary also drew atten- 
tion to the Historical Magazine, several numbers 
of which were on the table, as deserving the pat- 
ronage of all interested in historical pursuits. 

One of the letters read was from A. B. Thomp- 
son, relative to the Tammany Society of New 
Jersey. It conveyed the information that the 
association was formed during or soon after the 
revolution, and gave the New J ersey State Gazette 
for May 15th and 22d, and Sept. 4th and 18th, 
1786, as authorities for some statements respecting 
it. Mr. Thompson also forwarded a list of all the 
Field Officers, Captains and Staff of the three 
New Jersey Regiments, December, 1775, and Feb- 
ruary, 1776, serving in the northern army. 
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Another from M. 8. Henry, of Philadelphia, 
asking for aid from the Society in prosecuting 
researches into the Delaware Indian names, elic- 
ited a discussion in relation to the finances, in 
which Rev. Dr. Murray, Mr. Lucius Baldwin, and 
other gentlemen, participated. Mr. Whitehead 
inquired of the Treasurer if anything had been 
done by the Executive Committee, under the res- 
olution adopted at the January meeting, recom- 
mending the adoption of such measures as might 
be necessary to secure the prompt payment of 
dues from the members; to which that officer, Mr. 
Congar, replied in the negative; and it was made 
apparent to all that, without greater punctuality 
on the part of members, the usefulness of the 
Society would be materially interfered with. Dr. 
Murray offered a resolution capereeeiog thirty 
dollars towards Mr. Henry’s object; which was 
laid on the table temporarily, but afterwards 
taken up and adopted. 

Samuel H. Congar, Esq., reported, as librarian, 
that, since the January meeting, donations of 
twenty-nine volumes and fifty-five pamphlets had 
been received; and as treasurer, that there was a 
balance of $202.55 in the treasury, of which 
$153.00 belonged to the Fire-proof Building Fund. 

Dr. Murray, from the Committee on Publica- 
tions, reported that the fifth volume of the “ Col- 
lections” of the Society, the publication of which 
has been so long delayed by various causes, will 
soon be ready for the press, and prove, it is thought, 
a welcome and valuable addition to the historical 
literature of the State and country; for, although 
only an Index to the Colonial Documents of New 
Jersey, it will be found to furnish a large amount 
of information to which access has not before been 
had, and materially assist the historical student in 
his researches. It was to be regretted that the 
editor’s exertions to secure the codperation of the 
legislature in procuring reports from the various 
public offices and depositories, as to the condition 
and extent of the records, have failed, and that 
the volume must be published, in consequence, 
less full and complete than it otherwise would have 
been. The public interest in having the county 
and other records properly kept, preserved, and 
arranged, did not appear to our legislators to be 
sufficiently great to warrant the appointment of 
commissioners to make the —— examinations, 
although it would have entailed little or no ex- 
pense upon the State. While the labor and time 
required would be too great for one person to 
undertake these examinations, the service could 
be easily rendered by two or three in each county, 
and it 1s to be hoped that at some future period 
the importance of the measure will be recognized. 

The legislature, during the session of 1855, hav- 
ing authorized a subscription on the part of the 
State, for such a number of copies as would amount 





at the subscription price of the books to $500, it 
now devolved upon the Society to authorize the 
committee, so soon as the work was completed, to 
take the necessary steps to forward its publication. 
The committee, therefore, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That so soon as a sufficient number 
of subscribers to the fifth volume of the Society’s 
Collections may be obtained to warrant the ex- 
pense, the Committee on Publications be author- 
ized to proceed with the publication thereof.” 

Mr. Whitehead, in reference to the failure of 
the application to the legislature noticed in the 
report, made a statement of the circumstances, and 
remarked that the only expressed objection to the 
measure —the apprehension, entirely unfounded, 
that it would be attended with considerable ex- 
pense — might have been obviated by positive 
enactment, had any disposition been felt to comply 
with the wishes of the society. The following 
is the resolution which was introduced into the 
Assembly by Mr. McDonald, and, after passing 
that house unanimously, only received three votes 
in the Senate — why, it is difficult to imagine. 


JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE PUBLIC 
RECORDS. 


“ Wuereas, the people of the State are deeply 
interested in the proper preservation and arrange- 
ment of the public records, and whereas the man- 
ner of keeping and preserving said records is not 
now uniform or systematic in the different counties, 
leading to inconvenience and detriment to the 
public interests; therefore, 

Be 1T RESOLVED, By the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, That in each 
of the counties ef this State a board of commission- 
ers be organized under the authority of the Gov- 
ernor, to consist of the clerk of the county, the 
prosecutor of the pleas, and two competent citi- 
zens, to be selected by the Governor, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the extent and condition of 
the records of each county, and of the measures 
taken for their preservation, and that each board 
of commissioners report to the secretary of state 
on or before the first day of December next, the 
result of their examination, particularly as to the 
number of volumes of each kind of records or 
documents, whether wills, deeds, judgments, reg- 
isters of marriages, proceedings of courts, etc., 
with the dates covered by each, the number of 
volumes or documents referring to particular town- 
ships, churches, congregations, or precincts, with 
their dates, and what documents, such as assess- 
ments, maps, valuations, and other statistics, throw- 
ing light upon the condition and progress of the 
county, or any portion of it, at any period, of 
which they may obtain information; and that the 
secretary of state, on the receipt of said report 
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from the different counties, cause a report to the 
legislature to be prepared and printed, giving the 
results of said examinations, with such suggestions | 
and recommendations as may lead most effectually 
to the introduction of a uniform system for the 
preservation of the public records of the state.” 

Dr. Murray also reported, from the committee | 
appointed for that purpose, that he had applied to 
the literary executor of the Rev. Richard Webster, 
for such of his papers as referred to New Jersey, 
in conformity with the wishes of his widow, and | 
had been informed that in due time a selection | 
would be made and forwarded to the Society. 

Several new members were elected; and a 
number of gentlemen proposed for membership 
were referred to the nominating committee. 

Mr. Rodgers submitted an amendment to the! 
By-Laws in relation to meetings of the society, to 
be acted upon at the next meeting. 

Dr. Murray announced the publication of a 
History of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, by 
the Rector, Rev. 8. A. Clark; and that the Rev. 
Mr. Shedden, of Rahway, was preparing a history 
of the church of which he is pastor. 

After a brief recess, to allow the members to 
examine the books, ete., in the library, — 

Mr. Whitehead read a brief paper on the facts 
connected with the appointment of Nathaniel 
Jones, in 1759, to be Chief Justice of New Jersey, 
and the counter-claim of Robert Hunter Morris 
to hold the office during good behavior; incidents 
which Mr. W. thought “had no little influence in 
inducing the Ministry to require Judges in the 
Colonies to hold office only during the Royal | 
pleasure, one of the promine nt complaints brought | 
against the Crown in the Declaration of Indepen-| 
dence. 

Mr. Egbert L. Viele then read a paper upon | 
“ The Foot Prints of the Patriots of the Revolu- 
tion in New Jersey,” giving an account of the | 
operations of the ‘British and American forces 
within the limits of the State, and illustrating them | 
by a large and beautiful map of New Jersey, on | 
which the various movements were delineated. | 

The paper was listenea to with great attention, 
and at its close Mr. J. P. Jac kson, : after some ap-| 
propriate remarks, offered a resolution of thanks, 
with a request that a copy be placed at the dis-| 
posal of the society, which was adopted. 

The executive committee was authorized to des-| 
ignate the time and place of the September meet- 
ing. After the adjournment of the society, their| 

uests partook of an excellent dinner at the City 
Totel, at which speeches were made by the presi-| 
dent, ‘Judge Duer, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Viele, Mr. | 

Hayes, Rev. Mr. Sherman, and other gentlemen ; 
the remarks of the president, embodying many | 
highly interesting reminiscences of his early years, 
being ennetingty well-received. 
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NEW YORK. 


New York Historicat Society (Officers, 
No. 2, p. 48).— The regular monthly meeting 
was held at the University “Building, i in New York, 
on Tuesday evening, Juné 2. Rev. Thomas De 
Witt, D. D., first vice president, in the chair. 

It was announced that Rembrandt Peale, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, would read a paper before the 
society, on the portraits of Washington ; and it was 
voted that a special meeting be held for that pur- 
pone on the 16th of June. A letter from Mr. 

-eale, on this subject, was read, from which we 
make an extract : — 

“The lecture which I propose to deliver is 
already composed, but requires some days’ previ- 
ous preparation in the gas fixtures and screens 
which I have contrived to make a suitable display 
of the pictures, especially my original portrait of 
Washington, as illustrations of the lecture. I am 
desirous of having a full audience, by means of a 
timely announcement, especially of the aged who 
have seen Washington. A good attendance would 
be more likely, if it could be understood that it is 


jto be illustrated by paintings, peculiarly lighted 


by a gas fixture which I shall take with me to 
attach to some. pipe in the room.” 

The librarian read a letter from Mr. T. W. C. 
Moore, who, after much solicitation, had obtained 
| permission to have a copy taken on canvas of the 
loriginal miniature of Washington, painted by 
Archibald Robinson, in 1791-2. Mr. Huntington, 
the artist who has undertaken this task, is a grand- 
son of one of Washington’s aids, and proposes to 
donate the copy to the society. 

Among the donations received since the last 
meeting, was a collection of letters written by 
Cortez to the Emperor of Mexico. 

Mr. Frederic Kapp read an interesting paper 
on the “ Americans at Valley Forge.” Mr. E. B. 
'Servoss then read an original letter from John 
Pintard, Sagamore of the Tammany Society, dated 
| May 13, 1790, to Baron Steuben, preside nt of the 
New York State Soci lety of the Cincinnati, in 
which the Tammany Society is said to have been 
“established on national principles.” Mr. Servoss 
narrated some humorous anecdotes of Pintard, and 
stated that he was the first to propose the celebra- 
tion of the fourth of July as a national holiday. 

Special Meeting.— The society met again on 
June 16, the president, Hon. Luther Bradish, in 
the chair. A resolution, expressing regret at the 
death of Chief Justice Oakley, was adopted ; after 
which, Rembrandt Peale, Esq., read the paper of 
the evening. The New York Express furnishes 
the following abstract of this paper : — 

“Mr. Peale commenced by stating his subject 
|to be ‘ Washington and his Portraits,’ and, after a 
| brief description of some of the characteristics of 
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these pictures, quoted the words of Chateaubriand, |in blue coat with red facings and red breeches, 


who remarked, on beholding one of them which 
was taken in Europe, ‘that there was virtue in 
the looks of sucha man.’ Notwithstanding every- 
body was satisfied that Washington was zealous 
in the cause of Liberty, and a self-sacrificing hero 
aman of mental and moral greatness, the rising 
generation wish to know his peculiar look, as well 
as his history. What can be more gratifying in 
carrying back the feelings than looking ‘on the 

ortrait of Washington. Henry Clay said if he 

ad his wish, a portrait of Washington should dec- 
orate every room in the Capitol. Every English- 
man reveres the name of Riuiepame, and eve 
one who can secure it, has his portrait. If suc 
patriotism is shown by Britons for the Nation’s 
poet, with how much more should Americans rev- 
erence the man who has perpetuated something 
greater than language,— Liberty and Union. 
(Applause.) Among all the portraits of the 
Father of his Country, Mr. Peale urged his had 
some claim, if not of merit, at least for the spirit 
of veneration and love of the subject in which it 
was painted. Gen. Washington, said Mr. Peale, 
was six feet in height, weighed two hundred and 
twenty pounds, had florid complexion, blue eyes 
and dark brown hair. Mr. Peale’s father’s por- 
trait of him, painted in 1772, was a full length, 
with short neck, sinewy limbs, sloping shoulders, 
rather corpulent, with an erect, easy, and majestic 
carriage. Washington’s personal appearance was 
calculated to captivate the eye. Mrs. John Adams 
declared to her husband that she never beheld a 
person so dignified, easy in his manner, and com- 
placent; and quoted Dryden’s lines — 


“ Mark his majestic fabric, 
The pile is not unworthy of the gods,”’ etc. 


Notwithstanding his dignity and almost uniform 
sedateness, still he was susceptible of the passions 
of men when occasion required. Mark his ex- 
cited feelings at Yorktown, his humor at West 
Point, ete. ; and when sitting for his portrait to 
Mr. Peale, he laughed heartily at intervals. Wash- 
ington Irving says he was grave but social. Mr. 
Peale was requested to paint his portrait of Wash- 
ington by the latter’s friends and relatives. Mr. 
Peale had always commemorated the 22d of Feb- 
ruary as an act of duty towards the memory of 
Washington, and the same day he himself was 
born, in 1778. He was excited when a boy with 
the rudiments of a sentiment, childish perhaps, to 
see the man, and particularly on review days, 
when he would do so sometimes at the risk of his 
limbs. Mr. Peale here described Washington on 
review. Gen. Washington would tap him on the 
head and say, “ How is your good father, my little 
man?” Mr. Peale’s father, in 1772, painted a 
portrait of Gen. W. for Col. Alexander, dressed 


now in the possession of George Arlington Custis ; 
in 1776 he painted one for John Hancock. His 
father raised a company of volunteers, and Wash- 
ington commended him, and kept him near his 
person, whereby he had a good opportunity to 
take pictures of him,-the other officers, and Mrs. 
Washington. He also painted a miniature of 
Washington for Gen. Lafayette, and portraits for 
the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. 

At the battle of Princeton a bullet went through 
a window and passed through a picture of George 
III. ; that picture is now replaced by a portrait of 
Washington, by Mr. Peale’s father. Mtr. Peale 
then explained some of the principles of portrait 

ainting. A mould of General Washington’s liv- 
ing face was never taken but once, and that by 
Houdon. Washington often gave sittings to finish 
his portraits. There were four statues made of him. 
One by Houdon, at Richmond, one by Canova, 
at Raleigh, by Chantry, at Boston, and by Green- 
ough, at Washington. Brown’s statue at New 
York, and Crawford’s statue at Richmond, were 
taken from these. Mr. Peale then read with great 
applause some lines on Washington, composed by 
himself. He next paid a tribute to American 
genius and art. Fulton gave us the application 
of steam, but Morse, the painter, gave us the lan- 
guage of mind. The first skylight portrait in this 
country was painted by Mr. Peale’s father. He 
then read a very interesting letter of Washington’s 
in regard to painting and painters. At one time 
Washington remarked that the painters had him 
in charge, and he yielded ready obedience to the 
calls of artists for sittings. Mr. Peale then gave 
his opinion of the merits of various portraits of 
Washington. First, his father’s, next Pine’s— 
both had faults; a crayon profile by Sharpless, 
from life, was said to be worthy of preservation, 
and a duplicate is in the Historical Society’s 
rooms; Trumbull’s Washington is a fable ; Wurt- 
muller’s size of life too dark colored, and of a 
foreign air, — there is a good engraving of the last 
in Washington Irving’s life of Washington. 

Mr. Savage’s picture of Washington has little 
reputation. Dunlap’s, Wright’s, Robertson’s, and 
Burt’s have points of excellence, but the interest 
felt in them is more that many of them are taken 
from life, than for any other reason. There are 
sixty different engravings of Washington known 
to Mr. Peale, and collected by his father. Stuart 
came from Dublin to take a likeness of Washing- 
ton, and the painting is florid eriough for an Irish- 
man. Mr. Stuart lost Washington’s expression, 
from his having a false set of teeth, which did not 
suit his mouth. Portraits were painted of Wash- 
ington by Mr. Peale’s father in 1783, 1786, and 
1795, and the last is in the Bryan Gallery. Mr. 
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Rembrandt Peale had three sittings of Washington, 
of three hours each, between 7 and 10 A. M. 
Gen. Washington and his officers did not wear 
beards. They say beards are a sign of nobility 
and manhood, but in the days of Washington, if 
men were shorn of beards they were not shorn of 
zlory. Mr. Peale had made ten copies of his 
Washington. He saw Washington for the last 


time in 1799, after having been personally ac- 
quainted with him thirteen years.” 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Peale for 
his interesting paper; and the society adjourned 
to the second Tuesday in October, when it is ex- 
pected that their new building in Second Avenue 
will be ready. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historicat Socrety OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Officers, No. 3, p. 81).— A monthly meeting was 
held at Philadelphia, June 8th, at the hall of the 
society, Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, vice president, in 
the chair. 

Frank M. Etting, Esq., read some MS. docu- 
ments relative to a passport granted by Congress, 
May 9, 1776, to Mrs. Bellew, wife of Capt. Bel- 
lew, of the British frigate Liverpool, at that time 
lying below Newcastle; and the rejection of the 
passport by Capt. Bellew. These documents were 
found among the papers of John Hancock, and 
had only recently fallen into his possession. He 
considered that, as indicative of the manner in 
which our courtesies at that period were occasion- 
ally received by the British, they would not be 
uninteresting to the society. We shall print them 
entire in our next number. 

Mr. Ward then announced the decease of a 
fellow-member, the late Thomas Biddle, who had 
long been identified with the history of the city of 
Philadelphia. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE STATE Historical Society 
(Officers, No. 6, p. 180).— A monthly meeting 
was held at the Capitol, in Nashville, on Tuesday, 
June 2, the president, A. W. Putnam, Esq., in 
the chair. 

Dr. Felix Robertson presented a paper from 
Dr. Frederick D. Robertson, in relation to De 
Soto’s camp, which the Dr. contends was on a 
ridge one and a half miles east of the present town 
of Covington, Tipton county, Tenn. The paper 
was received and filed. 

The president presented a letter from Maj. A. 
Hieman, of this city, together with three valuable 
contributions, which are so admirably referred to 
in the letter that we prefer to insert it entire, in- 
stead of making a short reference to it: 
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NASHVILLE, June Ist, 1857. 
A. W. Putnam, Esq., President of the 
Historical Society of Tennessee: 

Dear Sir: — Being desirous of contributing to 
the Historical Society of Tennessee, such articles 
in my possession as may be of interest, I beg leave 
rte you, sir, to present to the Society the first 
and original work (in Italian) by Vignola, on the 
Five Orders of Architecture (Regola delli cinque 
ordini D’Architectura di M. Jacomo Barozzio da 
Vignola, Libro primo et originale), to which Archi- 
tects in all civilized countries have adhered with 
so much tenacity. And let no man, great as his 
genius as an Architect may be, lay hands on their 
— proportions — he will be sure to punish him- 
self. 

The parchment binding, the style of engravings 
and lettering, speak for its antiquity. In the first 
part of the book you will find a grant, written in 
Latin, of Pope Pius IV., with the fac simile of his 
signature, giving to the author, on account of the 
merit of the work and his sterling worth as an 
Architect, the privilege of publishing this work in 
the Pope’s dominions for ten years, for his sole 
benefit; a similar privilege was afterwards granted 
him by the kings of France and Spain, the Senate 
of Venice, and the Duke of Florence. 

Pius the Fourth was elected in 1559, and reigned 
only five years, therefore it is most likely that this 
grant was given about 1560. 

Jacomo Barozzio de Vignola was a learned 
Architect. His family was originally from Bo- 
logna, and he was born in 1507, in Vignola, a 
small town in the Marquisate of Vignola; he was 
much esteemed at Rome and in France, on ac- 
count of his taste and capacity in the art of build- 
ing and casting statuary. He died at Rome, on 
the 7th of July, 1573, aged sixty-six years. Ac- 
cordingly, this book must be about three hundred 
years old. To the Rev. Father Schacht, I am 
indebted for translations of parts of this work, cer- 
tifying the originality and age of the same. In 
1724 this book was given by M. Villeneuve to M. 
Hautchamoy. It was found among the books of 
my grandfather, and must have come into the 
family about the middle of the last century. I 
had it in my possession ever since childhood, — 
before I knew the value of any book, and with 
rude hands tore out several engravings, one in 
particular I recollect; it was the Colosseum, and 
well do I remember the scolding I got for my 
trouble. 

I also present a Shield, which belonged to a 
chief of the Black Feet Indians, for which I am 
greatly indebted to my friend, Capt. Thos. Clai- 
borne, of the U. S. army, who brought it from 
Oregon. I part with it, knowing that he will have 
no objections to the transfer. You will please to 
observe that the appendage, and the three differ- 
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ent covers, two of which are decorated with paint- 
ings, feathers, etc., are made of buck-skin, while 
the shield itself is made of strong Buffalo hide, 
hard enough to turn a bullet. It is said the chiefs 
of this tribe, before adopting their insignia, starve 
themselves for several days, until they are thrown 
into a trance, then whatever dream or vision they 
have during that state is depicted on their shields. 
In this instance the warrior dreamed of holes in the 
ground, with snakes in them, of a curious bird, and 
of a storm, all of which is painted on the shield. 
The representation of the storm eannot be de- 
scribed, but must be seen to be appreciated. The 
small piece of root attached to one of the covers 
is said to be his medicine-root. How Capt. Clai- 
borne came in possession of this shield and other 
particulars connected with it, have escaped my 
memory. 

I have also in my possession a letter of Alexan- 
der Von Humboldt, handed me at Potsdam, 
Prussia, on 8th of April, 1834, a few days pre- 
vious to my departure for the United States.' He 
spoke with enthusiasm about the American conti- 
nent, where, by his travels and researches, he laid 
the foundation of his early fame, and also of the 
kind feelings the people of the United States have 
evinced towards him, and hoped that time had not 
yet effaced the recollection of his name. 

In all human probability in a few more years 
this truly great man will have ended his long and 
useful career, and the world will mourn the loss 
of one of its greatest savans, and his autograph 
will be treasured in every country; for this rea- 
son, and by request, I cheerfully transmit this 
document to the society, the success and prosper- 
ity of which is most earnestly desired by 

Your ob’t servant, 
A. HreMAn. 

Which was received, and a vote of thanks unan- 
imously tendered to Maj. H. 

The corresponding secretary, (R. J. Meigs, Jr., 
Esq.,) presented a letter from Geo. Burt, Esq., 
corresponding secretary of the Historical Society 
of Florida, and a copy of the constitution and by- 
laws of said society, which was received, and the 
corresponding secretary requested to reply. 

After the announcement of the donations re- 
ceived during the past month had been made, Dr. 
Felix Robertson was called to the chair, and Mr. 
Putnam, the president, read an original paper on 
“Treason, Attainder, Banishment, and Confisca- 
tion,” in which he introduced some interesting 
historical incidents prior to the Revolution. 

Among the donations were, the commissions of 
John Davis as ensign and as lieutenant, both signed 
by Gov. William Blount, and dated 1794; the 
muster roll, list of spies, etc., of his detachment of 
Mounted Infantry, Jan. 1 to March 31,1795; and 
quite a number of early Tennessee newspapers. 
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NOTES. 


“Bocus Prive Tree Saximces.”— Under 
this title a friend published, in the New York 
News, in September last, the following article. 
The caution it contains is needed at the present 
time. , 

Boston. 

“ The wide awake citizens of Boston have been 
sadly bitten by a bogus issue of the old Pine Tree 
Shilling currency, got up by a smart Gothamite. 
As much as twenty édien has been given for 
a set of these (ancient ?) colonial coins. 

The first authority for coining in New England 
was given by an act of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1652. It prescribed that the letters 
N. E. should be stamped on one side, and XII on 
the reverse for shillings, VI for the sixpences, and 
III for the threepenny pieces. A few months 
after, the General Court altered the device, ordain- 
ing that a double ring should be stamped, surround- 
ing a pine tree, and the date, 1652. Ten years 
after, the twopenny piece was authorized. Very 
few of the N. E. coinage are extant. No penny 
was ever authorized. ' 

A celebrated bogus pine shilling was contained 
in the splendid collection of the Earl of Pembroke. 
Some person had taken one of these shillings and 
had smoothed one side, and on it stamped a group, 
representing the story of the ‘Good Samaritan.’ 
The Earl of Pembroke published a book contain- 
ing plates of the principal objects of curiosity and 
virtu in his collection, which he was in the habit 
of giving to his friends. In it the ‘Good Samari- 
tan’ shilling figured, and was copied with other 
works on the subject of coins. After the death 
of the Earl, the spurious character of this piece 
was discovered. Among other books which copied 
this engraving is ‘ Felt’s Massachusetts Currency.’ 
Some of the counterfeiters have actually copied 
the lines of the graving tool on their bogus speci- 
mens of an impudent fabrication. 

The new batch of Massachusetts coins which has 
recently been issued, and has taken-in many of 
the Bostonian collectors, contains the letters N. E. 
added to the devices authorized by the second act 
of the General Court. There were but few coins 
struck of the N. E. issue, and they only show these 
letters and the number of wee in their valuation. 
The ingenious and highly honorable manufacturer 
of this new coinage of pine tree shillings recently 
caused the publication of a pretended treasure 
trove at Chelsea, Massachusetts. This gave an 
excellent pretext to bring out his wares. The 
bogus coins of the N. E. stamp are much heavier 
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than the real pieces, — the subsequent ones of the 
double ring and pine tree stamp are lighter, and bear 
marks of the file and the lamp, — others are quite 
fresh, as if just released from the die and coining 
press. 

A little examination of the newly discovered 
Chelsea hoard, will show the recent origin and the 
utter lack of authenticity of the pieces now hawked 
about for sale. It is to be hoped that this hoax 
will not victimize many of our New York antiqua- 
rians. The market in New England is pretty well 
glutted, and the peddlers of these spurious pine 
tree shillings will probably soon begin here to sell 
off their antiquarian wares. A word to the wise!” 


CapTrain Preston AND Henry Hutton. — 
In the London “ Notes and Queries” (2nd S. iii., 
426), a correspondent (E. H. D. D.) furnishes an 
interesting extract from a letter dated Aug. 29, 
1770. It will be remembered by American readers 
that Capt. Preston, who had command of the 
British soldiers at the Boston Massacre, on the 
5th of March previous, was, at the date of this 
letter, awaiting his trial for murder; of which he 
was acquitted in October. To the extract E. H. 
D. D. appends a note; and, thinking both extract 
and note worth reproducing in the H. M., I send 
them herewith. Tus Ee ie 


“For a protection almost miraculous, afforded 
to our dear Connections at Boston in hour of 
greatest danger, we have great reason to pay the 
most grateful acknowledgments. How are poor 
Capt. Preston’s friends? How my heart bleeds 
for them! But I hope yet he will be delivered from 
the Hands of his merciless Enemies. Mr. H [ulton] 
and family, your dear Brother, with the rest of 
the Government Servants, were all got safe to 
Castle William, on the Island which was their 
Asylum before, on the 1st July last, and were 
well; but I should not think them safe anywhere, 
but for a trust in that power and goodness which 
has defended them from the attempts of those that 
came with a design to destroy them.” 

Henry Hulton, Esq., Commissioner of Customs 
in New England, was nephew to the writer of the 
letter; and her son held a subordinate situation 
in his department. The sources of her informa- 
tion were, therefore, of the best description. Mr. 
Hulton had married a Miss Preston, and the Capt. 
Preston who is mentioned was probably a relative 
of hers. It appears from the letter that the party 
had taken refuge on the Castle Island on a former 
occasion as well as on this. 


QUERIES. 
Mrs. Cuartotre Lennox.—In the Euro- 
pean Magazine for March, 1804 (Vol. XLV., page 
158), will be found the following obituary notice :— 
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“Jan. 4, 1804. Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, aged 
84, authoress of the Female Quixote, 2 vols., 1752; 
Harriet Stuart, 2 vols.; Memoirs of the Countess 
of Berci, 2 vols., 1756; Henrietta, 2 vols., 1758; 
Sophia, 2 vols., 1760; Euphemia, 4 vols., 1790; 
a translation of Brumoy’s Greek Theatre, and 
Sully’s Memoirs, and some dramatic pieces. Her 
maiden name was Ramsay, and she was a native 
of New York. The latter part of her life was 
spent in a state of poverty, her chief support being 
from the Literary Fund.” 

What is known of her American history ? 

MANHATTAN. 


Bocus.— The Boston Daily Courier of June 
12, 1857, in reporting a case before the Superior 
Court, in this city, gives the following as the origin 
of this word : — 

“Incidentally in his charge, the learned Judge 
took occasion to manifest his abhorrence of the 
use of slang phrases, in the course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, by saying that he did not know the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ bogus transaction,’ which 
some one had indecorously uttered during the 
trial. The word ‘bogus,’ we believe, is a corrup- 
tion of the name of one ‘ Borghese,’ a very corrupt 
individual, who, twenty years ago, or more, did a 
tremendous business in the way of supplying the 
great West, and portions of the South West, with 
a vast amount of counterfeit bills, and bills on 
fictitious banks, which never had an existence 
outside of the ‘forgetive brain’ of him, the said 
‘ Borghese.’ The Western people, who are rather 
rapid in their talk, when excited, soon fell into 
the habit of shortening the Norman name of 
Borghese to the more handy one of ‘ Bogus ; 
and his bills, and all other bills of like char- 
acter, were universally styled by them ‘bogus 
currency.’ By an easy: and not very unnatural 
process of transition, or metaphorical tendency, 
the word is now occasionally applied to other 
fraudulent papers, such as sham mortgages, bills 
of sale, conveyances, etc. We believe it has not 
been inserted in any dictionary. At least, we do 
not find it either in Webster’s or Worcester’s. 
Although we do not think that the use of this 
phrase, ‘ bogus transaction,’ was likely to mislead 
the jury, the cultivated lovers of pure and unde- 
filed English will no doubt duly appreciate the 
expression of disapprobation on the part of the 
Court, at the introduction of a vulgarism in a tri- 
bunal of justice.” 

I should be gratified to learn the name of the 
place in which this worthy lived, as well as other 
particulars respecting him. R. T. (1) 

Boston, June 13. 


DEscENDANTS OF Rey. Wm. BLAcksToNE.— 
Are any descendants of Rev. William Blackstone, 
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the first settler of Boston, Mass., now known to 
be living? His only child, John, lived a while at 
Providence, R. L., bos removed about 1718 to 
Attleborough, Mass. Tradition says he after- 
wards removed to Connecticut, and settled not 
far from New Haven. His wife was named Kath- 
arine. YARGENNA. 





Quarne.—In the inventory of an estate in 
Middlesex County, Mass., taken in June, 1671, is 
the following item: 

“ One payer of quarnes and other lumber in the 
quarne house, 10s.” 


Will you, or some of your correspondents, furn- 
ish the meaning, etymology, or origin of the terms 
in this item ? H. B. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25. 





Tue VESSEL WHICH CARRIED GEN. WOLFE 
TO Quexsec. —“ A Relic of the Past —One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. The good bark William & Anne 
arrived at this port from Barcelona yesterday, 
where her long and successful carreer brought 
her into immediate notice. She was built in 1757, 
and in 1759 carried Gen. Wolfe to Quebec. She 
was originally built after the old English man-of- 
war fashion, but has been modernized by having 
her stern rounded off. She is commanded by 
Capt. Magull, and looks staunch and strong, as 
though she could weather many more voyages.” 

The above is extracted from the Boston Journal 
of June 6, 1857, where it is credited to the Savan- 
nah Republican of 29th May. It would give me 

leasure to learn what evidence there is that this 
1s the identical vessel that carried Gen. Wolfe to 
Quebec. Will some of your correspondents fur- 
nish me with it ? ARGENNA. 





Bacon. — Your correspondents, THEeta (No. 
3, p. 85) and Seneca (No. 4, P- 125), have fur- 
nished interesting facts respecting Nathaniel Ba- 
con, the leader of the Rebellion in Virginia that 
bears his name. Can either of them inform me 
whether he was of the same family as Lord Bacon, 
the philosopher? The latter had a brother Na- 
thaniel, I think; at least, the name was common 
in the family to which he belonged. PETER. 


REPLIES. 


Cartratys THomas AND CHARLES Morris 
(No. 2, p. 39; No. 3, p. 84). — In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Captain Thomas Morris’s name is fre- 
quently mentioned — generally in connection with 
notices of the “ Society for a Literary Fund.” 

In October, 1791, on page 948, there is 

“ A poetic correspondence between Mrs. 
Knowles, the celebrated Quaker, and Captain 


Morris (not the famous song-writer, but) the re- 
—— author of a collection of spirited and 
‘elegant odes on the subject of Liberty.” 

The following note to Mrs. Knowles accompa- 
nies the lines : — 





“BAKER STREET, July 30th. 

“ Madam:— When I consider that the follow- 
ing lines are addressed to the Lady who subdued 
that Goliah of literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, I 
think myself scarcely justifiable in sending them; 
yet the maxims they contain seem to me unan- 
swerable. Johnson was a great Bear; I am but 
a little one. You must excuse my speaking out: 
it is not fitting to mince the matter on such occa- 
sions. You will please to observe, that I meddle 
only with the men’s dress; leaving the ladies to 
draw what conclusions they may think proper 
concerning their own. I am, Madam, 

“Your friend in the refined sense of the word, 
but a Quaker in spirit. Tuo. Morris.” 


Morris entitles his poetic letter, “A bone for 
Friend Mary to pick.” He begins — 


“ When I once disapprov’d of an old-fashioned dress, 
Friend Mary was pleased her dissent to express,"’ etc. 
Mrs. Knowles entitles her poetic reply “The 

bone pick’d,” and proceeds — 


“Thy verses I received, not long ago ; — 
But, though so fluently thy numbers flow,” etc. 


The whole occupies about three columns of the 
Magazine. 

In 1792, April 16th (p. 379), there is the fol- 
lowing notice of Capt. Morris : — 


“ This evening the tragedy of Richard IIL, and 
the entertainment of ‘The Citizen,’ with a new 
rologue and epilogue, were performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay-Market, for the benefit of 
the Literary Fund, by a private party, uncon- 
nected with the stage, and consisting of members 
of the Committee, and friends to that noble and 
well-conducted charity. 

“ The part of Richard was studied and sustained 
by Captain Morris, the elder brother of the musical 
Capt. Morris, and the author of a very respecta- 
ble work, intituled ‘Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse.’ His general conception of the part, his 
delivery of the dialogue, the variety and justice 
of his emphasis, and the whole of his recitation, 
are beyond all example on the stage in our mem- 
ory. But in that species of action, and effect of 
countenance, which are so captivating to a gen- 
eral audience, he comes not in competition with 
Garrick. Captain Morris’s manner is that of 
common life, various and unaffected, and destitute 
of stage trick. He was accompanied by two of 
his sons; one, who is a good artist, as Lieutenant 
of the Tower; the other in a new scene, as the 
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son of Richard, with whom he has a tender inter- 
view in the tent.” 

(The European Magazine for April, 1792 (p. 
806), says the Prologue and Epilogue were writ- 
ten by Captain Morris, and spoken by Capt. M. 
and Mrs. Pollard. The Prologue and Epilogue 
are given in full.) 

In 1794 (p. 461) are “Lines addressed to the 
Society for a Literary Fund, by Captain Morris.” 
In the account of the annivérsary of this Society, 
p- 478, Capt. M. is called the elder Capt. Morris. 
Capt. M. is mentioned as one of those who recited 
original compositions. 

n 1795 (p. 1103), 1796 (p. 422), and in 1797 
(p. 420), are “ Lines written and recited by the 
. es Capt. Morris, at the annual meeting of the 
Literary Fund.” In the Index, Capt. M. 1s called 
Captain Thomas Morris. 

In 1799 (p. 790), is an “Epitaph to the Mem- 
ory of Frances Charlotte Cross,” . Capt. Thomas 
Morris. 

Tn June, i816, Rev. David Williams, the founder 
of the “ Society for a Literary Fund,” died. In 
an obituary notice of Mr. W. (Gent. Mag. 1816, 
p- 89), are some remarks, “in the words of his 
friend, Capt. Thomas Morris.” So, Capt. M. ap- 
pears to have been still living in 1816. 

The following notice of the death of Capt. 
Charles Morris is from the Gent. Mag. for 1838, 
p- 453 (Part 2d). 

“ Died, July 11th, At Brockhamlodge, Dorking, 
Surrey, in his 93d year, Capt. Charles Morris, the 
celebrated lyric bard. Many of his convivial 
songs will live, and much that he ought not to 
have written is already forgotten. He was an 
agreeable companion, whose society in early and 
middle life was much coveted and relished by 
those who had the opportunity of its enjoyment.” 

In the Gent. Mag. for 1840, Part Ist, p. 512, 
his works are thus announced: “ Poetry — The 
Social Effusions of the celebrated Capt. Charles 
Morris, late of the Life Guards, member of the 
Beef-steak Club, etc., 2 vols., post 8vo., with a 
portrait of Capt. Morris, 21s.” 

It is probable this work contains a sketch of 
Capt. Charles Morris, and includes some notice of 
his brother, Capt. Thomas Morris. 

The address at the Anniversary Festival of the 
Literary Fund, May 10th, 1843, gives a history 
of the society from the commencement. It refers 
to the performance of Richard IIL, in 1792, and 
states that the part of Richard was undertaken by 
“Capt. Thomas Morris, the elder brother of the 
musical Capt. Morris, the author of Lyra Urban- 
ica.” —‘“ The success of this experiment was so 
great that a similar entertainment was given at 
the Haymarket Theatre, in 1793, when Richard 
Ill. was again performed.” SENGA. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 15th, 1857. 

28 
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Canapa (No. 5, p. 153; No. 6, p. 188).—In 
the vocabulary of Cartier, appended to the origi- 
nal edition of the journal of his second voyage, 
1535, the word “Canada, or Kannata,” is ren- 
dered a town. Cartier gives the name to the 
district extending from the Isle des Coudres, in 
the St. Lawrence, to a point at some distance 
above Quebec. The country below, he adds, was 
called by the Indians Saguenay, and that above, 
Hochelaga. Loscarbot, writing in 1609, insists 
that the country on both sides of the St. Lawrence, 
from Hochelaga to its mouth, bore the name of 
Canada. At an early period, the name was not 
applied to the region of the Lakes. Its derivation 
is, without doubt, that indicated by the vocabulary. 
According to Du Ponceau, Canada, or Kannata, 
also means a town in the Mohawk tongue. The 
latter, as well as the language of the Quebec In- 
dians in Cartier’s time, is a dialect of the Iroquois. 
Belleforest affirms that Canada is an Indian word; 
but he erroneously translates it terre. F. P. 

Boston. 


Tue FLaG oF THE Unitep States (No. 2, 
p- 53).— Your correspondent, S. A., propounds 
some enquiries relative to the arrangement of the 
stars in our national flag, and also to the circum- 
stances attending its establishment in its present 
form, which the following extracts from the col- 
umns of the National Intelligencer of July, 1854, 
will answer. The information they embody is 
worthy of preservation in the Magazine. 

W. A. W. 

New JERSEY, May, 1857. 


Previous to the adoption of the present flag by 
Congress, the number of stripes in the old flag had 
been increased to eighteen, according to the num- 
ber of States admitted into the Union, thus de- 
stroying the beauty and perspicuity of the flag; 
and, while this order was preserved in some, 
others contained but nine stripes, as fancy dic- 


tated. On the admission of Indiana into the 
Union, in 1816, Mr. Peter H. Wendover, of New 
York, offered a resolution, “ that a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of altering 
the flag of the United States.” A committee was 
appointed, who reported a bill on the 2d January, 
1817; but it was not acted upon. While the com- 
mittee had the matter under consideration, Mr. 
Wendover called on Capt. Reid, who was in 
Washington at the time, and requested him to 
form a design of our flag, so as to represent the 
increase of the States without destroying its dis- 
tinctive character, as the committee were about to 
increase the stars and stripes to the whole number 
of States. Captain Reid recommended that the 
stripes be reduced to the original number of thir- 
teen States, and to form the number of stars rep- 
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resenting the whole number of States into one 
great star in the Union, adding one star for every 
new State, thus giving the significant meaning to 
the flag, symbolically expressed, of “ E pluribus 
unum.” This design of Capt. Reid’s was adopted 
in committee, but the bill did not until the 
next Congress, in 1818. Capt. Reid also recom- 
mended the committee to establish a national stand- 
ard, to be com of the four emblematical re 
resentations of our escutcheon, to be placed in the 
four quarters of the flag, as follows: the stars 
at the top in the left-hand corner, the eagle 
in the right-hand corner, with the dess of 
liberty under the stars, and the stripes under 
the eagle; this standard to be bitsed over the 
halls of Congress, and on our ships-of-war, navy 
yards, and other public places, when visited by 
the President a other dignitaries. He also 
desired to make a distinction between the flags 
worn by our national vessels and those of, the 
merchantmen, by simply arranging the stars in 
parallel lines in the union for the naval service, 
and forming them in one great star in the union 
for the merchant service. Capt. Reid also pro- 

d to adopt a national cockade upon our flag, 
instead of the black English cockade which our 
officers now wear; but these designs did not suc- 
ceed before the committee. 

The following extracts of letters from Mr. Wen- 
dover to Capt. Reid, after his return to New 
York, taken from the originals, which we have 
seen, are worthy of preservation as a part of the 
history of our country, and will be found highly 
interesting. 

“ WAsHINGTON, February 13, 1817. 

“Dear Sir: * * * The flag is yet on the 
table; I know not when it will get to the anvil. 
I received the flag from Mr. Jarvis, and would 
have presented him my thanks for his polite atten- 
tion to my request, but I am so oppressed with 
letter writing that I have no time to take exercise. 
and but little to sleep. Please present my thanks 
to Mr. Jarvis for his kindness to me, and the 
standard addressed to you accompanying it. 

“T find the flag proposition is almost universally 
approved of, but fear the standard will have to 
lie over till next session. 

“ With much esteem, your humble servant, 

“P, H. WENDOVER.” 
“ WASHINGTON, January 27, 1818. 


“Dear Sir: * * * As I am not a military 
man, I leave others to regulate the cockade. I 
shall attend to the ‘ Star Spangled Banner,’ though 
I wish the other changed from British to American. 

“In haste, and with much esteem, yours, 

“Pr. H. WENDOVER.” 
“ WASHINGTON, March 24, 1818, 


“Dear Sir: * * * This day the first call on 
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the docket was the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ I 
moved to go in committee on the bill. General 
Smith moved to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole, and postpone the bill indefinitely. I ap- 
pealed to that gentleman and the House to know 
if they were willing thus to neglect the banner of 
freedom. Gen. Smith’s motion was negatived by 
almost a unanimous vote, and we hoisted the 
‘striped bunting’ in Committee of the Whole. 
After I had made a féw observations and sat down, 
Mr. Poindexter moved to strike out twenty stars 
and insert seven, with a view to have stripes for 
the old, and stars for the new States; motion re- 
jected nearly unanimously. Mr. Folger then 
moved to strike out twenty and insert thirteen, to 
restore the original flag; his motion was also neg- 
atived by a similar vote. Mr. Robertson then 
suggested a wish to fix an arbitrary number of 
stripes, say nine or eleven; but no one seemed to 
approve of his idea, and the committee rose and 
reported the bill without amendment, and the 
House ordered it engrossed for a third reading 
to-morrow by almost a unanimous vote. 

“Tt was remarked by many that the subject 
came up in good time, as our flag almost blew 
away with the severe storm, which on Saturday 
was almost a hurricane. It is now completely 
‘ragged bunting,’ and I fear we shall have to sit a 

art of the session without the ‘Star Spangled 

anner’ over our heads. * * * 

“ Yours, Pr. H. WeENDOVER. 


“P. S. Marcu 25.— Having written the within 
after the close of the last mail, I kept this open to 
inform you further as to the ‘ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ The bill had its third reading this day, a 
little before twelve o’clock, and passed with about 
two, or, perhaps, three noes; after which Mr. 
Taylor moved to amend the title of the bill, and, 
instead of alter, it is now ‘ A bill to establish the 
flag of the United States,’ which goes so much 
further in approbation of your plan, as the bill is 
now considered by our House as fixing perma- 
nently the flag, — so far as to admit in it every 
new planet that may be seen in our political horizon. 

“] this day had our flag measured up and down 
the staff. It is fourteen feet four inches, but it 
ought to be eighteen feet hoist and floating in the 
air in proportion, say twenty-seven feet; all this 
you know better than Ido. Now, I agk the favor 
that you will be pleased to inform me, as soon as 
convenient, what a flag of that size will cost in 
New York, made for the purpose, with thirteen 
stripes, and twenty stars forming one great luminary, 
as per pasteboard plan you handed me. And if the 
bill passes the Senate soon, it is probable I shall 
ee the captain of the late General Armstrong 
to have a flag made for Congress Hall under his 
direction. 


lease inquire as to the cost of mate- 
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rials, making, ete., and write me soon, that Con- 
gress, for their firm — of the bill, may, before 
they adjourn, see the banner raised.” 


“ WasnincTon, HALL or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“ April 6, 1818— 2 P. M. 

“Dear Sm: Your favor of the 3d instant is 
this moment received. I learn with pleasure that 
the: star spangled banner has fallen into 
hands, ond doubt not Capt. Lloyd, of the Plan- 
tagenet, [the seventy-four gun-ship, whose boats 
attacked the General inuivent once thought 
it-was in as good hands as the nature of the case 
would admit, and hope the ‘striped’ or ‘ ragged 
bunting,’ will ever find equal support as at Fayal. 

“This morning a message was received from 
the President that on the fourth instant, among 
other bills, he approved and signed the “ bill to 
establish the flag of the United States.’ So that, 
notwithstanding the cant’ and flings of Coleman, 
Hanson, ete., in the Evening Post and Baltimore 
Telegraph, the proposition for the alteration of 
the flag wt met the support of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and passed as first suggested. In the 
Senate the bill passed unanimously. * * * 

“On the subject of the standard and distinc- 
tions between public and private vessels, we will 
have a contieladian when I see you. 

“ With much respect, yours, 

“Pr. H. WENDOVER.” 


“ WasHINnGTON, April 13, 1818. 

“Dear Srr: Ihave just time to inform you 
that the new flag for Congress Hall arrived here 
per mail this day, and was hoisted to replace the 
old one at two o’clock, and has given much satis- 
faction to all that have seen it, as far as I have 
heard. I am pleased with its form and propor- 
tions, and have no doubt it will satisfy the public 
mind. 

“Mr. Clay [who was then Speaker of the 
House] says it is wrong that there should be no 
charge in your bill for making the flag. If pay 
for that will be acceptable, on being informed I 
will procure it. Do not understand me as intend- 
ing to wound the feelings of Mrs. Reid, nor others 
who may have given aid in the business, and please 
present my thanks to her and them, and accept 
the same for yourself. 

“In haste, yours, with esteem, 

“Pr. H. WENDOVER.” 


“ WASHINGTON, HALL oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 16, 1818. 
“Dear Srr: I very much regret that, after 
sustaining the old flag at Fayal, and making the 
new one at New York, you will have to wait till 
next session for a decision on the bill to aid your 
worthy tars. * * * *# 
“ Respectfully, yours, 
“Pr. H. WENDOVER.” 
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First Epition or THe Boox or Common 
PRAYER, IN Mouawk (No. 1, p. 14). — There is 
a copy of this rare and interesting volume in the 
possession of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, which, having an English Title in addition 
to that in Indian, will serve.to give the date and 
imprint, which Dr. O’Callaghan has not obtained. 
This English title reads as follows : — 


THE | Morning and Evening Prayer, | THE 
Litany, | Church Catechism, | Family Prayers, | 
AND {Several Chapters of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, | Translated into the Mahaque (sic) In- 
dian Language, | By Lawrence Claesse, Interpreter 
to ad Andrews, Missionary to the Indians, 
from the | Honourable and Reverend the Society 
Jor the Propogation (sic) | of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee the Heathen for 
thine Inheritance | and the Utmost Parts of the 
Earth for thy Possession, Psalm | 2: 8. 

Printed by William Bradford in New York, 
1715. Sm. 4°. Pp. 40, 115. 


This copy, which may be found on shelf 949, O, 
Lib. Co. of Phila., was the gift of the Rev. Hugh 
Jones, of Maryland, the author of the “ Present 
State of Virginia, 1724,” and has his autograph as 
follows: “Hugh Jones, J. M. B., Colle. G. Maria, 
Virginia.” The Indian title agrees letter by letter 
with that given by Dr. O’Callaghan. 

It would seem that the copy in the N. Y. Histo- 
rical Society’s Library is imperfect, or that some 
volumes of this edition — perhaps that portion in- 
tended solely for the use of the Indians— were 
bound up without the English title. W. S. P. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


EDITIONS OF THE AMERICAN Book or Com- 
MON PRAYER, PRIOR TO A. D. 1800 (No. 3, p. 
88; No. 5, p. 158). 


The book of Common Prayer, And Admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, And other Rites and 
Ceremonies, As revised and proposed to the Use 
of The Protestant Episcopal Church, At a Con- 
vention of the said Church in the States of 


New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, and 

Delaware, South Carolina, 
Held in Philadelphia, from September 27th to 
October 7th, 1785. Printed by Hall and Sellers: 
And sold for the Benefit of sundry Corporations 
and Societies, instituted for the Support of the 
Widows and Children of deceased Clergymen. 
8° Pp. — Philadelphia, 1786. 

(To which is appended,) 

Tunes suited to the Psalms and Hymns of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 8° Pp. 8. 


Maryland, 
Virginia, 
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IL. 


THE Communion-Office, on ORDER FOR 
THE ADMINISTRATION or tHe HOLY 
EUCHARIST or SUPPER or tue LORD. 
with PRIVATE DEVOTIONS.  Recom- 


mended to the Episcopal Congregations in Con- 
necticut, By the Right 
URY., 


verend BISHOP SEA- 


NEW-LONDON Printed by T. GREEN, 
12° Pp. 23. M,DCC,LXXXVI. 


Ii. 


THE BOOK or Common Prayer, And 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, And 
other Rites and CEREMONIES, As revised and 
proposed to the Use oF The Protestant Episcopal 
Cuurcn, Ata Convention of the said CuurcH 
in the States of 

New York, 
New JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
DELAWARE, Soutru-CAROLINA, 
Held in Philadelphia, from September 27th to Octo- 
ber 7th, 1785. 
PHILADELPHIA, PRINTED: LONDON, RE- 
PRINTED FOR J. DEBRETT, 
M,DCC,LXXXIx. 


MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, 


IV. 


The Boox of Common PRAYER, And 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, anp 
OTHER Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF The Protestant 
Episcopal Church IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: TOGETHER WITH THE PSALTER, 
OR PSALMS OF DAVID. 

PHILADELPHIA: Printed by HALL & 
SELLERS, MDCCXC. 
12°, Pp. —. 
(To which is appended) 

THE WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS, IN METRE; 
WITH HYMNS, SUITED TO THE FEASTS AND 
Fasts OF THE CHURCH, AND OTHER OCCA- 
SIONS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

PHILADELPHIA : PRINTED By HALL anp 
SELLERS. MDCCXC. 
12°, Pp. 221. 
V. 

The BOOK of Common Prayer, And Ap- 
MINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS AND OTHER 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, AccORDING 
TO THE USE OF The Protestant Episcopal 
Church IN THE UNITED sTATES OF AMER- 
ICA: TOGETHER WITH THE PSALTER, OR 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 

NEW YORK: By Direction of the General 

Convention, Prinrep By HUGH GAINE, 
8°. Pp. —. M,DCC,XCIII. 
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(To which is appended) 

THE WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS, IN METRE; 
WITH HYMNS, SUITED TO THE FEASTS AND 
FASTS OF THE CHURCH, AND OTHER OCCA- 
SIONS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

NEW YORK: PRINTED BY H. GAINE, 
M.DCC.XCIII. 
8°. Pp. 204. 


VI 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, And 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS anp 
OTHER Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF The Protestant 
Episcopal Church IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: TOGETHER WITH THE PSALTER, OR 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 

NEW YORK: rprintep sy HUGH GAINE, 
BY DIRECTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION, 
AT THE BIBLE, HANOVER-SQUARE. 

M,DCC,XCIII. 
12°. Pp. —. 
(To which is appended) 

THE WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS, IN METRE} 
WITH HYMNS, SUITED TO The FEAsts AND 
Fasts of the CHURCH AND OTHER OCCA- 
SIONS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

NEW YORK: rrintep sy HUGH GAINE, 

M,DCC,XCIII. 

12°. Pp. 171. 


Vil. 
(Vide Hist. Magazine, No. 5, p. 158.) 


Vill. 

tHe BOOK or COMMON PRAYER, 
And ADMINISTRATION or THE SACRA- 
MENTS, Anp oTHER Rites and Ceremonies of 
the CHURCH, ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH Iw 
THE United States of America ; TOGETHER WITH 
THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID. 

NEW YORK: By Drrection oFr THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION, PRINTED BY HUGH 
GAINE, AT THE BIBLE, HANOVER-SQUARRE. 

M,DCC,XCV. 

Folio. 


The above are all that have ever met my eye. 
Of these, Nos. I., II. and III. are very rare. No. 
I. is the celebrated “ proposed book” of which 
frequent mention is made in White’s Memoirs of 
the P. E. Church. No. II. is the Scotch Com- 
munion Office introduced by Bishop Samuel Sea- 
bury, of Connecticut, during the interval between 


Pp. —. 


his consecration and the union of his diocese with 


the rest of the Church in the United States. No. 
III. is the English reprint of No. I, the “ pro 
posed book.” The only copy of this I have ever 
seen was in the library of the Rev. Wm. B. Ste- 
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vens, D. D., of Philadelphia, and contains imme- 
diately under the book-plate of one of the Eng- 
lish nobility, from whose collec.on it originally 
came, the manuscript note that only fifty copies 
were published — probably for the use of the 
English bishops who were then considering the 
request of the American Church for the ‘“ succes- 
sion.” Its rarity may be also inferred from the 
fact of its re-publication as one of the volumes of 
“ Reliquae Liturgicae, Documents connected with 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, Exhibiting 
the substitutes that have been successively pro- 
_ for it at home, and the alterations that have 

een made in the adaptation of it to other 
Churches. Edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, 
M. A.” 5 vols. 18°. Bristol, Eng., 1841. 

Closely connected with the above, although 
not strictly an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the American Church, is the Liturgy 
compiled by Rev. James Freeman, D. D., for the 
use of the King’s Chapel in Boston, upon the 
adoption of Unitarian views by that society. Its 
title is as follows, viz : — 

A | LITURGY, | collected principally from 
the | BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, for the 
use of the | FIRST EPISCOPAL waa 
in | BOSTON;; | together with the | PSALTER, 
OR PSALMS | of | DAVID. 

8°. Pp. —. Boston, 1785. 


If to the preceding works we add the two edi- 
tions of the “ Sunday Service of the Methodists 
‘in North America,” compiled by John Wesley, 
and used for a time by the preachers of that sect, 
and the few occasional forms of prayer for special 
days of fasting and thanksgiving, such as the 
“Morning Prayer” of the College of Philadel- 
phia, “ Printed by John Dunlap,” 1780, and the 
“Form of Prayer,” for the “ Seventh Day of 
May, 1762,” printed at New York by William 
Weyman; and one or two books of devotion, 
such as “ The Convict’s Visitor: or Penitential 
Offices in the Antient way of Liturgy, &c., re- 


rinted in 1791, by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith, of 


ewport, R. L.,” we have, with the few earlier 
editions of the Prayer Book in Mohawk and some 
controversial treatises in the middle of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, all the Liturgical literature of Protestant 
America. we eH 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


OriGiIn oF YANKEE Doopie (No. 1, p. 26; 
No. 3, p. 92; No. 4, p. 124).— You have had 
several responses to the query for “ the origin of 
Yankee Doodle.” In the Musical Reporter of 
May, 1841, is an article upon that celebrated 
piece of music; the amount of which is, that an 
air similar to the one in question was common 
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among the peasantry of England previous to the 
reign of Charles I. During the time that Crom- 
well bore sway it was set to various ditties, one 
of which was called the “ Round-heads and the 
Cavaliers,” another was named ‘“ Nankee Doo- 
dle,” and another “ Lydia Locket.” This air 
seems to have been the foundation of Yankee 
Doodle. During the French war of 1755, the 
Provincial troops were commanded by Governor 
Shirley, of Mass., and encamped upon the banks 
of Hudson River. As the companies came march- 
ing in dressed in all manner of costumes, — some 
with long hair and some with short, — and play- 
ing old-fashioned and out-landish tunes, it was a 
source of great amusement to the British soldiers. 
Dr. Shackburg, a surgeon in the British army, a 
great wag and a skilful musician, by the way of 
a joke, remodelled the old air of Nankee Doodle, 
and with great gravity recommended it to the 
Provincials as one of the most celebrated airs that 
had ever been produced. In spite of all laughter 
and ridicule of the regulars, it was amazingly 
liked, and became a universal favorite with the 
American volunteers. 

“ Thus originated an air in pure levity and rid- 
icule, which many a British soldier in a few years 
had cause to consider the knell of all his glory. 
The same soul-stirring strains were heard at a 
subsequent period on Bunker’s Hill; the same on 
the plains of Yorktown; and the same. strains 
will continue to warm the American heart, so 
long as music hath charms to inspire the breast 
and rouse the soul to action.” E. C. JR. 

DorcuEsTER, June 12. 


Tue Poerticat EpistLe TO GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, Esq., (No. 5, p. 145; [No. 6, p. 185*) 
from “ A Native of the Province of Maryland,” 
read by Mr. Pulsifer before the N. E. H. and G. 
Society, was written by the Rev. Charles Henry 
Wharton, at that time Chaplain to the Roman 
Catholics of Worcester, England, and _subse- 

uently for thirty-five years Rector of St. Mary’s 

hurch, Burlington, N.J. Born in St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, on the banks of the Wicomico, 
referred to in the poem as his “ native stream,” 
that “swells” the “ Potomac’s flood,” the break- 
ing out of the war found him, though a resident 
in England, an ardent sympathizer with his fellow- 
countrymen. Anxious to aid in some way the 
American prisoners in England, he prepared this 
poem for publication for their benefit. A letter, 


[* The present article was received before the last 
number was issued; consequently the writer had not 
the benefit of the information contained in the commu- 
nication in that number. In such cases we shall here- 
after separate references to articles not seen by our cor- 
respondents from the others by a single bracket, as we 
have done above.] 
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addressed to him Nov. 2, 1778, mentions two crit- 
iwcisms on the piece, one by Sir William Jones ; 
so that it would seem to have been in print before 
that date. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, in a 
brief memoir of Dr. Wharton prefixed to an edi- 
tion of his “ Remains,” (2 vols. 12mo., Phila., 
1834) has the following remarks with reference to 
another edition: “From one of the manuscript 
copies found among the papers of the author, the 
English publication seems to have been a re- 
print from an edition printed in Philadelphia, in 
1778, by J. Bradford. But this opinion I have 
not been able to substantiate.” Extracts from 


the poem, sufficient to — its identity with the 

are appended to the 

productions of the 
W. S. P. 


one read by Mr. Pulsifer, 
Memoir, with several other 
author’s muse. 

WarTerTOWN, Mass. 


Mississiprr (No. 6, p. 183).— The meaning 
of this word, according to Heckewelder, is the 
River of Fish, from the Delaware words, names, 
a fish, and sipu, a river; but the more common 
opinion is that it is derived from missi or michi, 
great, and sipi, river; that is, The Great River. 

HENDRICK. 


Mercnants’ Marks (No. 6, p. 185).— The 
seal of an H, with the figure 4, and cross, affixed 
to the original deed of Marblehead, although there 
used by an Indian, may have been the mark of 
Deputy Governor John Humfrey, who married a 
daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, and was an early 
settler of Marblehead. 

Besides seals, sepulchral monuments and build- 
ings, these devices are sometimes met with on 
ancient plate. Are none of them to be found in 
New York ? B. H. D. 


Kitcnen Casrnet (No. 1, p. 27).—‘“In the 
management of the Globe, the organ of the Presi- 
dent, it became necessary for him to consult often 
with Blair and Kendall, which was a reason, 
amongst others, for the Whig party to ridicule and 
condemn ‘ Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet,’ which was 
composed of Blair and Kendall. The Whigs 
alleged that it was the ‘Kitchen Cabinet’ that 
advised the President to remove so many Whigs 
from office and put Democrats in their places. 
The movements of this Cabinet were bitterly han- 
dled by the Whig presses at that day.” 

The above extract from Ex-Governor Rey- 
nolds’s “ Life and Times,” page 453, will answer 
the query of “X. Y. Z.” Semede P. Blair was 
the editor of the Globe, and Amos Kendall one 
of the principal contributors to that paper. 

D. B. A. G 
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Capt. Joun C. Symmes (No. 5, p. 154).— 
In your Magazine for May it is stated that the 
grandfather of John Cleaves Symmes emigrated 
to New Jersey from New England, and this is 
stated on the authority of Capt. Symmes himself. 

Rev. Timothy Symmes, the grandfather referred 
to, was a native of Scituate, Mass., 1716, anda 
graduate of Harvard College, 1733. He was or- 
dained, Dec. 2, 1736, at Millington parish in East 
Haddam, Ct., and was the minister of Rev. Dr. 
Emmons’s boyhood (who was a native of that 

lace, and afterwards pastor of the church in 
ranklin, Mass., for more than fifty years). He 
was active in the great revival of 1742, and was 
consequently driven from his parish. He went 
to Ipswich in 1752, where he supplied the First 
Church until his death, April 6, 1756, at the age 
of 41. See Geneal. Reg., vol. v., p. 321; Hist. 
Mendon Asso., p. 110. 

It appears therefore that he did not migrate to 
New Jersey at all. WINSLow. 

TAUNTON, June. 


Retrospections, Literary and Antiquarian, 


SHORT-LIVED PERIODICALS. — This is a great 
department of American literature, upon which 
retrospections might be written almost indefinitely ; 
but I do not engage to pursue the subject beyond 
the present number. I hope, however, that some 
of your contributors, Mr. Editor, will attend to 
this neglected branch of the literary tree. 

That a periodical has had a brief existence is 
no evidence of its want of value, as might easily be 
shown ; for, in my opinion, some of the best we 
have ever had, have scarcely reached the age of 
two years, or extended beyond three or four vol- 
umes. 

Previous to 1839, Samuel L. Knapp, Esq., 
started, in New York, a periodical, in large 
quarto form, entitled “ Library of American His- 
tory: a reprint of Standard Works connected by 
editorial remarks, abounding with copious Notes, 
Biographical Sketches, and Misiones Matter, 
intended to give the Reader a full view of Ameri- 
can History, from the earliest discovery to the 
present time. Illustrated with numerous en- 

avings.” 

Although this work was stereotyped, copies of 
it are now rather rare. It extended to two vol- 
umes of above 800 pages—three columns to a 

The type is very small, which was an un- 
fortunate choice of that part of the material. It 
did not, probably, occur to the editor nor publisher, 
that valuable matter might be so compressed as 
almost, if not entirely, to lose its value. 

In the two volumes of Mr. Knapp we. have what 
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ublished in some twenty-five 
octavo volumes. The principal authors copied by 
him are Belknap’s American Biography, Robert- 
son’s South America, Grahame’s North America, 
Ramsay’s History of the American Revolution, 
continued in = Mater of the United States to 
1807; Stiles’s History of the Judges, Hubbard’s 
History of the Indian Wars in New England, and 
Church’s History of King Philip’s War, etc. 
These works, so far as we have been able to 
compare them with the originals, are correct 
copies ; but the notes of the editor are extremely 
scarce. He has given some introductory remarks 
to each work, but they are generally of very little 
importance. G. 


Reviews and Book Hotices. 


had before been 


The American Biographical Dictionary ; contain- 
ing an Account of the Lives, Characters and 
Writings of the most Eminent Persons deceased 
in North America, from its First Settlement. By 
Witi1aAm ALLEN, D.D. Third edition. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. Royal 8vo., 


. 905. 

fh our February number (p. 40), while this 
third edition of Dr. Allen’s work was passing 
through the press, we gave quite a full account of 
it. To that article we would refer our readers 
for particulars as to the history and plan of the 
wake, Dr. Allen was the first to undertake the 
compilation of a biographical dictionary exclusive- 
ly devoted to the whole of North America; and 
now, after a lapse of nearly half a century, he 
finds no competitor in the field. 

The work has long attained the rank of a 
standard authority upon the biography of the 
country. We do not mean to say that it is free 
from errors, for we never saw a work that was; 
nor do we concur in all the opinions of the author 
upon the characters of the persons he describes ; 
but we think that, especially in the early biog- 
raphy of our country, his dictionary is far superior 
to any similar work. It will long be a vade mecum 
for the student of American history. 


History of the Town of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
By A CommMiTrTEE oF THE DoRCHESTER 
ANTIQUARIAN AND Historicau Socrery. 
Boston: Ebenezer Clapp, Jr. Nos. I. to VI. 
1851-1857. 8vo., pp. 372. 

In the six numbers before us the history of this 
ancient town is narrated from the settlement in 
1630 to the year 1804. The gentlemen who have 
undertaken the work have performed it thus far 
in a very commendable manner. The early 
numbers contain, besides a very full history of 
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the town at that period, brief genealogical ac- 
counts of the first settlers and their families. 

The Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical 
Society affords a demonstration of the benefit to 
be derived from the establishment of historical 
societies in the different towns. Before the pres- 
ent work was undertaken, this association had 
published three volumes of materials for the His- 
tory of Dorchester, which were styled its collec- 
tions ; namely, the Memoir of Roger Clap, Blake’s 
Annals of Dorchester, and Rev. Richard Mather’s 
Journal. We hope other towns will follow this 
example. 


A Chronology of Paper and Paper-making. By 
J. Munsett. Albany: J. Munsell. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1857. 8vo., pp. 110. 

We have here a collection of facts concerning 
the manufacture of paper, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, from the year 670, B. C., to 1857, 
A.C. Prefixed is a brief account of the sub- 
stances used for this purpose. Mr. Munsell gives 
a list of upwards of one hundred different articles 
which have been experimented upon, and from 
which it is claimed that paper has been made. 

This will be found a convenient book of refer- 
ence for those who wish to know anything upon 
the subjects of which it treats. The index— and 
a very full one is given— enables one to find 
readily any item of information that the volume 
contains. The compilation will be useful not only 
to the historical student, but to the paper-maker, 
who also will doubtless find many hints that will 
be of service in his business. Mr. Munsell has 
shown a great deal of industry and perseverance 
in collecting these facts; and he has given them 
to the public in an elegant typographical dress. 


Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bownitcu. 


“A name! Ifthe party had a voice, 
What mortal would be a Bugg by choice.” 
Food. 


Not published. Boston: Printed by John Wil- 


son and Son. 1857. 8vo., pp. 108. 

This is a collection of names which Mr. Bow- 
ditch has gathered up chiefly in his professional 
researches as a conveyancer in Suffolk county, 
Massachusetts; hence the name. The prepara- 
tion of this work was undertaken, he tells us, to 
solace the weary hours of a long confinement ; 
and it was first designed for a series of newspaper 
articles. Finding it too voluminous for that pur- 
pose, the author has issued it in the present form, 
in the hope that “others may derive from its 
perusal somewhat of the amusement which it has 
afforded” himself. 

The groups into which Mr. Bowditch has formed 
these names are quite amusing, and are often sug- 
gestive of their origin ; but it would not be safe to 
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rely implicitly upon these apparent derivations. 
Our readers must not suppose this work to be a 
dry a of names. The remarks inter- 
rsed relieve it from anything like dryness. 
e have no doubt it will be found useful as well 
as entertaining. 





The Life and Recollections of John Howland, late 
President of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
By Epwin M. Stone. Providence: George 
H Whitney. 1857. 

We are here presented with the life of one of 
the pioneers of American Historical study, and 
have been strongly impressed with the encourage- 
ment which it gives to the most unpretending stu- 
dent to persevere. This biography, though inter- 
esting from its style and quiet descriptions, has no 
very salient points of interest. Almost any man, 
who seized the opportunity and was gifted with a 
similar longevity, might have done everything 
which Howland performed. But the fact of his 
achieving such easy tasks, and thereby gaining so 
much credit, is the strongest incentive to others to 
imitate him. Engrossed chiefly in local historical 
investigations, these are too well known to his 
— to require our praise. 

e must thank the editor for attending so care- 
fully to the genealogical part of his work, and 
congratulate him on his candor and ingenuity in 
relation to the untoward remarks of Governor 
Bradford on the alleged marriage of John How- 
land and Governor Carver's daughter. 

A faithful portrait of the subject of the biog- 
raphy accompanies it. 





Memoranda relating to the Lane, Reyner, and 
Whipple families. By W. H. Wurrmore. 
Boston. 1857. 8vo. pp. 24. 

This is a reprint of articles which appeared in 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. They are mainly composed of abstracts 
of documents in the possession of descendants of 
Job Lane, of Malden, Mass.; and they furnish 
many new items of information respecting several 
families that removed from Yorkshire to New 
England in the seventeenth century. Mr. Lane 
held lands in Yorkshire which for a century and 
half after his emigration remained in the pos- 
session of himself and his descendants, having 
been sold out of the family since the Revolution. 
We think it would be difficult to find a parallel to 
this case. 

Mr. Whitmore is the author of a genealogy of 
the Medford families, appended to Mr. Brooks's 
history of that town, and of other genealogical 
publications. The present tract will add to his 
reputation as a careful and correct compiler of 
such works. 


Miscellany. 





“ An ExcreLLenT BI Lt,” says the New York 
Tribune, “ has been introduced into the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, giving to the cities, boroughs, 
and townships the power of establishing public 
libraries for the use of their inhabitants, and of 
levying, for that purpose, a tax — in amount 
to one dollar for every taxable inhabitant. This 

lan of township libraries has been already tried 
in the State of Indiana with entire success. It is 
altogether a better one than our New York plan 
of school district libraries, which has proved to a 
great extent a failure.” 


WE are pleased to learn that Rev. Frederic A. 
Whitney, of Brighton, a member of the New 
England Historical Society, is engaged upon a 
history of the ancient town of Braintree (which 
included the present Quincy), Massachusetts. 
This is a rich field for historical research, and Mr. 
> ial is well fitted for the task he bas under- 
taken. 


Rev. Asner Morsg, another member of this 
Society, and the author of a history of Sherborn, 
the Memorial of the Morses, etc., has in prepara- 
tion two new volumes of genealogy. The first, 
which will probably be ready in the course of the 
summer, will comprise the families of Goulding, 
Grout, and Twitchell; the second will contain 
those of Ellis and Curtis. 


Tue anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was celebrated on the 17th of June, at Charles- 
town, Mass. A statue of Gen. Joseph Warren was 
inaugurated with imposing ceremonies. Speeches 
were made by Hon. Edward Everett; the Gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut; Hon. J. M. Mason, Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, and others. 


THE corner-stone of a monument to the mem- 
ory of William Boyd Ferguson was laid at Balti- 
more, Md., May 11th. Mr. F., a native of Mary- 
land, emigrated to Virginia in 1851, and, Sept. 
22, 1855, at the age of 31, fella victim to his 
benevolent exertions during the prevalence of 
the yellow fever at Norfolk. 


WE learn from the Boston Transcript that the 
article on the portraits of Washington, published 
in Putnam’s Magazine for October, 1855, was but 
half of the original paper, and that it is to be re- 
published entire. It has sketches of the several 
artists who have painted and modelled Washing- 
ton, and will prove complete in point of detail 


| and incidental facts. 





